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AT  FITCHBURG  STATE  COLLEGE 


As  society  begins  to  reap  the  benefits  of  its  tech- 
nology, we  find  ourselves  becoming  more  aware  of  and 
more  concerned  about  the  growing  social  and  psycholog- 
ical needs  of  society  and  the  individual  members  of  so- 
ciety. We  find  ourselves  turning  to  those  in  need,  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  the  unskilled,  the  vic- 
tims of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed,...any  who  are  deprived  of  taking  part  in  the  "good 
life"  considered  to  be  part  of  the  American  Heritage.  There 
are  students  who  are  committed  to  social  involvement, 
students  who  are  concerned  with  their  fellow  human  beings. 
There  is  a  need  to  train  these  students  so  that  they  can 
be  more  effective  in  their  endeavors,  and  find  employment 
in  entry  level  positions  in  the  human  services.  They  need 
skills  to  work  in  such  areas  as  delinquency,  crime,  cor- 
rections, welfare  services,  mental  health,  poverty  prog  rams, 
recreation,  family  counseling,  child  protection,  family 
planning,  probation,  with  the  elderly,  etc.,  as  social  work- 
ers, counselors,  psychologists,  public  service  aides  to 
government,  community  organizations  workers,  as  well 
as  becoming  enlightened  citizens  in  the  community. 

The  Human  Service  Program  at  Fitchburg  State 
College  is  an  inter- disciplinary  major  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences  in  cooperation  with 
the  Departments  of  Special  Education,  Nursing,  Biology, 
Physical  Education,  Industrial  Arts,  Vocational  Education, 
Career  Education,  Modern  Languages  and  Political  Science. 
This  interdepartmental  approach  allows  students  to  partake 
of  the  variety  of  skills  available  on  campus  and  to  develop 
the  broad  background  so  necessary  in  working  with  people 
in  need  of  help. 

With  the  Human  Services  program,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  the 
local  community,  state  and  nation  by  training  students 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  students  by  providing  them  with 
training  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  aims 
in  life  and  to  compete  in  the  job  market  with  others  who 
may  want  to  enter  these  fields. 

Among  the  outstanding  special  characteristics  of  the 
program,  in  addition  to  interdisciplinary  approach,  is  the 
co-ordination  of  supervised  field  work  experience  with, 
classwork.  The  field  work  involves  working  in  an  agency 
under  professional  supervision  at  least  one  day  a  week 
for  one  year.  This  will  give  the  students  experience 
which  should  strengthen  their  position  when  applying  for 
a  job,  give  them  a  more  realistic  basis  for  choosing  a 
career  and  give  their  potential  employers  an  opportunity 
to  screen  students  as  job  candidates.  This  experience 
will  be  given  credit  towards  graduation.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  gain  experience  through  volunteer  activities 
and  work,  prior  to  and  during  their  stay  in  the  program. 
Letters  of  recommendation  related  to  these  activities 
should  be  sent  to  the  college  placement  office  as  a  central 
source  of  information  to  be  sent  out  when  the  student 
applies  for  work  or  graduate  school. 

PROGRAM  STRUCTURE: 

1.  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  are  required  to  take  60  credit  hours 
in  General  Education  courses  including  the  Human- 
ities, Social  Sciences,  Physical  Sciences,  or  Math, 
and  courses  selected  from  the  offerings  at  the  col- 
lege.      See    college    catalog  for  more   information. 

2.  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES  MAJOR: 

A.  CORE  (21  hours)  (Required  for  all  Human 
Services  Majors) 

1.  Introduction  to  Human  Services  (3) 

2.  Abnormal  Psychology  (3) 

3.  Interviewing  Techniques  and  Report  Writing  (3) 

4.  Field  Work  in  the   Behavioral   Sciences   (12) 
(see  below) 

B.  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  02  hours) 

All  students  will  take  12  credit  hours  from  the 
offerings  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (Psychology, 
Sociology,  Speech).  Choices  may  be  in  a  variety 
of  areas,  i.e.,  a  generic  approach,  or  students  may 
choose  to  emphasize  certain  special  interests  areas 
e.g., 

Corrections 

Community  Development 

Speech  and  Communication 

Other    areas   are   expected  to   be   developed   over 

the  next  few  years: 

(e.g.,    Industrial    Psychology,    Rehabilitation  Coun- 
seling). 

C.  RELATED  COURSES  02  hours) 


Students  will  also  take  12  credit  hours  towards 
their  major  from  courses  offered  in  other  depart- 
ments (e.g.,  Biology,  Geography,  Special  Education, 
Industrial  Arts,  History,  Instructional  Media,  Phil- 
osophy, Political  Science,  Physical  Education)  to 
insure  a  well  rounded,  interdisciplinary  background. 
These  courses  should  be  taken  with  career  interests 
in  mind  after  consultation  with  the  students'  major 
advisor.  The  courses  must  be  approved  by  the 
advisor  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  major, 
3.    FREE  ELECTIVE:   15  hours 

Students  are  free  to  choose  from  any  courses  given 
on  campus  in  accordance  with  their  interests. 

THE  FIELD  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

The  central  course  in  the  Human  Services  Program 
is  Field  Work  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  This  involves 
working  in  an  agency  for  one  day  a  week,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, throughout  the  school  year,  not  just  one  semester. 
Students  will  be  supervised  in  the  agency,  learn  about  the 
agency's  functions,  develop  skills  in  working  with  others 
including  working  directly  with  clients  where  appropriate. 
Class  meetings  will  provide  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  share  experiences  with  each  other  and  to  integrate 
these  experiences  with  reading  assignments  and  past  ex- 
periences. Class  meetings  will  also  deal  with  professional 
considerations  and  problems.  Students  will  be  evaluated 
by  both  the  agency  supervisor  and  the  instructor.  Students 
will  get  six  credits  for  each  semester.  Both  semester 
must  be  taken  to  get  any  credit. 

The    following    are    guidelines    for    work  in  the  agency: 

1.  An  opportunity  to  be  introduced  to  the  varied 
facets  of  the  agency's  work. 

2.  Sitting  in  on  case  studies  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  day-to-day  working  of  the  agencies. 

3.  Engaging  in  different  aspects  of  the  agency's 
work,  from  case  entry  to  interviewing  clients,  when 
possible. 

4.  If  students  are  involved  in  interviewing,  they 
should  be  supervised. 

5.  Students  should  receive  the  equivalent  of  an 
hour's  supervision  per  work  day,  individually  or 
in  groups. 

6.  Gaining  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
the  agency  to  the  community  and  to  the  other  agencies 
in  the  community. 

7.  An  opportunity  to  review  certain  files  with  con- 
fidentiality so  as  to  gain  better  understanding  of  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  agency. 

8.  Preparation  of  a  report  by  the  student  which  is 
a  summary  and  critique  of: 

a.  the  experience  gained  in  working  with  the  agency. 

b.  perceptions  of  the  agency  and  any  recommenda- 
tions they  may  have  about  the  future  assignment  of 
students  to  the  agency. 

9.  A  written  evaluation  of  the  students  experiences 
with  and  contribution  to  the  agency  to  be  provided 
to  the  college  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  One 
evaluation  is  to  be  sent  in  by  the  agency  supervisor, 
another  by  the  student.  The  supervisor  and  student 
should  discuss  these  evaluations. 


The  agency  experience  can  be  very  helpful  and  val- 
uable in  helping  the  student  decide  about  a  future  career 
as  well  as  enabling  the  student  to  cite  supervised  work 
experience  when  applying  for  a  job  or  advanced  study. 
The  agency  supervisor  can  be  a  good  source  of  references, 
may  let  the  student  know  about  leads  for  job  openings  and 
will  also  know  about  the  student's  work  if  an  opening  is 
available  in  the.  agency.  This  experience  should  give 
our  students  an  edge  in  competing  for  jobs  with  students 
who  usually  do  not  have  such  experiences.  We  also  urge 
all  students  to  take  on  voluntary  activities  in  the  com- 
munity. This  will  not  only  provide  another  source  of 
references  but  will  also  demonstrate  the  student's  on-going 
interest  in  working  with  others.  Work  in  community  cen- 
ters, crisis  centers,  recreational  facilities,  camps,  so- 
cial agencies,  etc.,  after  class  and/or  during  summer 
will  be  to  the  student's  advantage  both  during  the  time 
of  the  activities  as  well  as  in  the  future. 

The  Field  Work  course  is  usually  taken  in  the  Senior 
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Fitchburg  State 
College 

Student  Instructions  For 

Registration  Fall  Semester  - 

1974 

Behavioral  Sciences  Auditorium 

Dear  student: 

You  are  one  of  approximately  3,000  undergraduate 
students  who  will  register  for  Fall  semester  classes 
during  these  next  few  weeks  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Auditorium.  You  can  help  us  proceed  effectively  through 
the  registration  process  if  you  will  kindly  adhere  to  the 
following  regulations  and  schedule: 

1.  Pick  up  your  copy  of  the  Master  schedule  and  Course 
Request  Form  from  your  Departmental  Advisor.  All  Mas- 
ter schedules  will  be  distributed  only  through  Department- 
al Advisors,  if  you  do  not  know  who  your  Advisor  Is,  con- 
sult your  Department  Chairman. 

2.  Your  selection  of  courses  must  be  approved  and  signed 
by  your  Faculty  Advisor.  You  must,  therefore,  register 
within  your  respective  departments.  Conference  hours  of 
your  advisors  are  posted  on  their  office  doors. 

3.  When  you  schedule  has  been  approved  by  your  advisor 
bring  It,  along  with  your  ID  card,  to  the  Behavioral  science 
Auditorium  for  completion/clearance. 

4.  you  must  present  your  official  student  Identification 
(D)  card  to  the  Registrar's  staff  along  with  your  course 
Request  Form.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register 
without  his  ID  card. 

5.  We  recommend  that  you  choose  alternate  courses  and/or 
sections,  to  speed  up  your  schedule's  approval.  Make  your 
alternate  courses  on  the  dotted  lines  which  appear  next  to 
your  primary  choice  of  courses   (....) 

6.  IMPORTANT:  If  you  do  not  intend  to  register  for  the 
Fall  semester,  kindly  let  us  know. 

7.  STUDENT  TEACHER  CANDIDATES:  You  needn't  stand 
In  the  registration  line  -  Register  with  your  departmental 
advisors  who  will  collect  Student  Teaching  Registration 
Forms  and  send  them  as  a  group  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 


WHO  REGISTERS  WHEN 

Tues.Aprll  16 


Student 
Teachers 
Class  of  "75 
Last  Names  A  through  M    Wed. 
"      "         N       "  2   Thurs. 

Class  of '76 

Last  Names  A  through  G  Frl. 

"      "         H       "         Q  Mon. 

11      "         R       "         Z  Tues. 

Class  of  '77 

Last     Names  A  through  E  Wed. 

"      "         F       "         M  Thur. 

"      "         N       "         Z  Fri. 

George  J.  Aziz 
Registrar 


t  a.m.  - 
4  p.m. 
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THE  CYCLE 
STAFF 

EDITOR Mary  A.  McCarthy 

ADVERTISING Steven  Aalto 

LAYOUT Cynthia  Burnley 

PHOTOGRAPHY Pamela  Mldura 

RE  PORTERS Dean  Pellegrini,  Louise  Therrien 

"letters 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Last  year  we  asked 
your  help  in  getting  maxi- 
mum e xposure  for  a  poster 
on  smoking.  The  overall  re- 
sponse to  our  request  was 
gratifying  and  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  part  in 
bringing  this  health  mess- 
age to  your  campus. 

We  have  produced  a 
new  poster,  along  with  a 
leaflet,  which  takes  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  Instead  of 
stressing  the  long  range  ef- 
fects, i.e.  lung  cancer,  heart 
disease,  bronchitis  inthe  la- 
ter years,  this  material 
makes  a  point  that  most 
young  smokers  don't  rea- 
lize: Cigarette  smoking  can 
affect  you  right  away. 

May  we  ask  your  help 
again  in  passing  the  enclo- 
sures along  to  the  office  or 
individual  on  your  staff  who 
can  determine  how  best  this 
material  can  be  used?  A  re- 
ply card  is  included  for  con- 
venience in  ordering. 

Thank  you  for  your  co- 
operation. 


THE  NEW  CRISES: 

UNIVERSAL 

FAMINE 

Glum  Food  Experts  Fear  Short  U.S. 
Supplies,  Global  Starvation 
As  Surpluses  Dwindle,  Prices  Soar 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

So  many  times  during 
the  last  three  years  have  I 
been  instructed  by  teachers 
to  buy  one  or  more  books  for 
their  courses  only  to  find  af- 
ter the  time  period  for  re- 
turning them  is  up,  that  the 
teacher  hasn't  alloted 
enough  time  to  cover  all  of 
them  or  that  the  book  was  in- 
tended for  supplementary 
work  but  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  waste  of  time.  Be- 
lieve me,  people,  it  has 
happened! 

I  should  demand  but 
I've  found  from  past  exper- 
ience that  that  just  receives 
a  deaf  ear  so  I'll  be  nice 
and  polite  about  it. 
Is  It  possible  for  the  tea- 
chers to  get  together  with 
the  staff  of  the  bookstore 
and  try  to  alleviate  this 
sorry  mess?  If  not,  then 
teachers  should  startlimlt- 
ing  their  course  book  lists 
or  the  bookstore  should 
start  taking  back  books  that 
still  have  a  receipt  no  mat- 
ter how  long  afterwards! 
Most  students  aren't  made 
of  money,  you  know,  and  I've 
got  a  library  of  worthless 
unopened  books  that  makes 
me  weepl 

David  Mooney 


Dear  Editor, 

Many  students  hazard 
long  weekends  here  at  Fit- 
chburg  State  College.  We  are 
usually  reduced  to  vege- 
tables by  the  time  Saturday 
night  rolls  around.  The  most 
exercise  we  get  is  walking 
down  to  the  cafeteria  and 
back  to  our  rooms.  We  would 
play  basketball  except  that 
Parkinson  Gym  is  normally 
kept  locked  and  bolted  on 
weekends  except  for  a  few 
fleeting  unscheduled  hours 
when  it  is  opened.  It  would 
be  a  nice  gesture  if  some- 
body would  get  the  gym  open 
for  us  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day from  12  noon  to  5  o'- 
clock. Do  you  know  of  a 
person,  organization,  or 
thing  that  we  might  induce 
to  open  the  gym  for  us? 
Sincerely, 

David  Hicks 
Her  liny  Hall 


Editor's  Note: 

Mr.  James  Martin  is 
paid  to  keep  the  gym  open 
on  reasonable  hours  of  the 
weekend.  If  he  is  not  doing 
his  job  you  may  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Battinelli. 


Sincerely  Yours, 
Annabel  Hecht 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

I  feel  I  mustapologize 
for  my  outburst  in  my  last 
letter  to  the  Cycle. 

It  couldn't  possibly  be 
college  students  who  dump 
their  garbage  up  in  the 
woods.  Last  night  someone 
dumped  a  load  of  Schlltz 
cans  In  the  woods  which 
might  make  you  think  that 
it  was  college  students  but 
WAIT.  With  the  beer  cans 
I  found.  .  .  empty  Boone's 
Farm  bottles.  Now  we  all 
know  that  only  high  school 
kiddles  drink  Boone's 
Farm.  So  I  should  address 
my  letters  to  a  high  school 
paper,  so  to  the  mature 
alcoholics  at  Fitchburg 
State,  1  apologize. 

Todd    (Ted)  Goodwin      *76 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  Fran  Trevlsani's 
article  (So  Dear  to  My 
Heart).  When  I  came  up 
here  last  September,  I  was 
full  of  Ideas  and  hopes  to 
make  the  most  out  of  my 
four  years  here,  but  this 
campus  seem  s  to  breed 
apathy.  After  less  than  a 
year  I  have  become  one  of 
those  apathetic  nothings, 
"sitting  on  (my)  butt  up 
here/'  just  letting  the  world 
pass  by. 

Fran  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
few  people  who,  alter  being 
here  for  a  while,  still  cares 
about  anything  or  anybody. 
He,  like  a  lot  of  others,  is 
pushing  the  doubts  he  has 
about  his  education  to  the 
back  of  his  mind,  l  hope  he 
can  succeed  In  doing  It  for 
one  more  year,  and  I  hope 
I  can  succeed  In  doing  It 
for  three  more. 

Brenda     MacDonald 


By  Michael  T.  Molloy  (The 
National  Observer) 

A  catastrophic  world 
famine  has  suddenly  became 
possible  again.  The  prospect 
of  wide-spread  starvation 
has  had  more  serious  politi- 
cal and  scientific  attention 
in  recent  months  than  it  has 
received  in  years.  Thistime 
the  doomsayers  aren't  just 
talking  again  about  squalor 
in  India,  but alsoabout short- 
ages, high  prices,  and  maybe 
even  food  rationing  in  the 
United  States. 

"The  age  of  famine  is 
already  upon  us,"  says 
James  MacCracken,  who 
directs  the  Church  World 
Service  and  gets  pessimis- 
tic feedback  from  many  of 
the  40  countries  where  his 
private  relief  organization 
is  trying  to  improve  food  and 
health  conditions.  "It  is  not 
unlikely  that,  about  a  year 
from  now,  political  leaders 
may  have  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  do  the  equiv- 
alent, in  food,  of  turning  down 
the  thermostat  several  de- 
grees," says  Lester  R. 
Brown,  a  former  Agriculture 
Department  official  who  had 
a  reputation  as  a  food-supply 
optimist  a   few  years   ago. 

"In  any  year  from  now 
forward,  India  and  Bangla- 
desh could  lose  as  many  as 
100  million  people  to  fa- 
mine," says  R.  G.  Ander- 
son, a  plant  scientist.  He 
helped  create  the  "green 
revolution"  in  food-growing 
techniques  that  Brown  and 
others  hailed  a  short  time 
ago  as  a  way  to  starve  off 
just  such  famines. 

World  food  production 
has  risen  slightly fasterthan 
population  over  the  last  cou- 
ple of  decades,  but  the  new 
concern  is  more  than  the 
traditional  fear  that  birth 
rates  will  outstrip  harvests. 
It  stems  from  two  major 
changes  in  the  world's  food 
supply  and  eating  habits. 

NO  MORE  SURPLUSES 


First,  the  enormous  A- 
merican  agricultural  sur- 
plus that  used  to  prevent  fa- 
mines elsewhere  has  entire- 
ly vanished.  The  last  grains 
of  wheat  or  oats  orwhatever 
were  sold  off  from  Govern- 
ment bins  last  summer.  The 
50  million  acres  of  untitled 
American  farmland  thai  used 
to  backstop  that  surplus  have 
also  evaporated.    The 

Government  no  longer  pays 
farmers  to  keep  land  idle, 
and  most  of  that  "extra" 
land    is  back  in  production. 

Second,  the  rich  na- 
tions' rising  appetite  for 
meat  is  pricing  basic  food 
supplies  beyond  the  reach 
of  poor  people.  Grain  pro- 
duction has  to  grow  much 
more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion now  because  rich  na- 
tions buy  up  more  and  more 
to  feed  to  pigs  and  cattle. 
"From  some  viewpoints  you 
can  look  at  the  situation  as 
the  poor  man's  grain  being 
siphoned  off  to  feed  the  rich 
man's  cow,"  says  director 
Max  Milner  of  the  United 
Nations'  Protein  Advisory 
Group. 


THE    U.S.    FOOD   BASKET 

"The  parallels  be- 
tween the  food  situation  and 
the  energy  situation  are 
much  closer  than  most  peo- 
ple realize,"  says  Nevin 
Scrimshaw,  professor  of  nu- 
trition at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  A 
basic  difference  between  the 
food  and  the  oil  shortages, 


however,  is  that  American, 
are  the  Arabs  of  the  world 
food  supply.  The  United 
States  exports  almost  as 
much  wheat  and  more  corn 
and  soybeans  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  togeth- 
er. It  evens  exports  more 
rice  than  any  other  nation. 
"The  choice  that  will 
come  if  there  is  a  drought 
in  North  America,"  says 
Scrimshaw,  "is  whether  you 
deliberately  make  decision 
to  let  some  countries  starve 
or  deliberately  cut  back  on 
our  use  (of  grain)  to  share 
it  with  the  restofthe  world." 
Even  without  a  drought,  says 
Brown,  Americans  might 
have  to  eat  less  meat  a  year 
from  now  on  or  '  'watch  peo- 
ple starve  to  death  on  the  TV 
news." 

COMPETING  FOR  GRAIN 

The  world  fell  sudden- 
ly into  this  fix  in  1972,  when 
worldwide  harvests  declined 
for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II.  It  was  only  a  small 
decline,  3  or  4  per  cent,  but 
it  was  made  worse  as  rich 
countries  competed  in  the 
market  place  for  grain  to 
feed  the  animals  to  slake 
the  nations'  growing  taste 
for  meat.  It  takes  about  five 
times  as  much  grain  to  pro- 
duce a  high-meat  diet  as  one 
that  relies  mostly  on  cer- 
eals. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  had  always  pulled  in 
its  consumers'  belts  to  get 
through  previous  leanyears, 
chose  instead  to  follow  other 
affluent  countries  and  im- 
port grain  to  make  up  for 
its  own  poorharvest.  The 
Soviets  imported  more  food 
in  1973  than  any  country 
ever  has  in  history.  When  the 
dust  settled,  The  American 
surplus  was  gone  and  wheat 
prices  had  tripled  to  more 
than  §5  per  bushel. 

"Five  -  dollars  —  a 
-bushel  wheat  .  .  .  over  a 
long  period  of  time  does 
mean  that  really  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  are  going  to 
die  an  earlier  death  by  mal- 
nutrition," said  James  P. 
Grant,  president  of  the  Over- 
seas   Development    Council. 

Last  year  was  a  bum- 
per-crop year  for  most  of 
the  world,  but  growing  pop- 
ulations and  a  growing  taste 
for  meat  consumed  the  en- 
tire harvest.  Theprice  stay- 
ed high  and  again  there  was 
no  surplus.  The  world's 
grain  reserve  continued  to 
shrink.  President  John 
Knowles  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  warned  last 
month  that  projected  1974 
reserves  are  enough  to  feed 
the  world  for  only  29  days. 
Four  years  ago  there  was  a 
69-day  supply.  It  has  shrunk 
from  95  days  in  1961. 


COMPETITION 
SCARCITY 


CREATES 


For  some  people,  then, 
diets  have  become  worse  in 
spite  of  the  bumper  1973 
harvest.  And  for  the  first 
time,  Americans  are  forced 
to  compete  with  foreigners 
for  scarce  food. 

Thus  the  Russian  wheat 
purchases  drove  world  pri- 
ces up  far  above  what  the 
hungry  masses  in  India  can 
afford.  But  they  also  drove 
up  the  price  in  the  United 
States  and  made  wheat  so 
scarce  that  American  ba- 
kers say  we  may  have  a 
temporary  bread  shortage 
this  summer.  And  thus  wea- 
lthy Japanese  can  compete 
with  ordinary  Americans  for 
scarce  meat,  paying  $5.35 
per  pound  in  Tokyo  butcher 


shops  for  U.S.-raised  rib- 
eye  steak,  while  the  Amer- 
icans who  packaged  it  eat 
hamburger. 

The  Americans  in  turn 
compete  with  poorer  Guat- 
emalans for  beef  raised  on 
their  ranchos.  Scrimshaw 
says  beef  production  is  in- 
creasing in  Central  A- 
merica,  but  beef  eating  is  de- 
clining there  because  Amer- 
ican consumers  outbid  the 
natives. 

This  price  competition  falls 
heaviest  on  the  poor,  in  this 
country  as  well  as  over- 
seas. The  wealthy  can  com- 
pete for  the  poor  man's  food; 
the  poor  man  cannot  compete 
at  all. 

PRESSURES  ON  THE  POOR 

Thus  a  steak-eating  A- 
merican  who  is  put  off  by 
last  year's  9  per  cent  rise 
in  the  price  of  sirloin  can 
still  step  down  to  hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers.  But  people 
who  were  already  eating  hot 
dogs  and  hamburgers  face 
price  increases  of  34  and 
28  percent,  respectively,  for 
these  kinds  of  meat.  If  they 
step  down  to  a  poor  man's 
diet  of  rice  and  beans  they 
put  unbearable  pressure  on 
people  who  already  had  to 
depend  on  those  foods.  The 
price  of  rice  rose  103  per- 
cent last  year;  beans  went 
up  123  per  cent. 

"I  hazard  the  guess 
that  most  of  that  malnutri- 
tion was  due  to  ignorance 
rather  than  economics," 
Milner  says  of  the  1960s' 
discovery  that  many  Amer- 
icans were  undernourished 
in  a  land  of  plenty.  "There 
were  low-cost  sources  of 
food  if  poor  people  knew  how 
to    use  and  prepare  them. 

"But  now  I  think  we 
have  reached  a  point  where 
(American)  poor  people, 
even  if  they  understand  how 
to  buy  nutritious  foods  at  the 
lowest  prices,  are  still  go- 
ing to  be  in  difficulty." 

Indeed,  after  eating 
more  and  more  beef  for  de- 
cades, the  average  Ameri- 
can cut  his  beef  consumption 
last  year  to  109  pounds  from 
116  in  1972.  His  ration  of 
pork  fell  to  61.5 pounds  from 
67. 

Against  this  back- 
ground of  high  prices,  short 
supplies,  and  the  evaporation 
of  surplus  Government  food 
stocks,  the  prospect  of  even 
a  minor  crop  failure  scares 
the  daylights  out  of  politi- 
cians and  food  experts. 

"For  the  next  year  or 
so  we'll  be  skating  on  very 
thin  ice,"  Says  Ambassa- 
dor Edwin  Martin,  who  is 
coordinating  the  American 
position  for  a  world  food 
conference  the  United  Na- 
tions has  called  for  Novem- 
ber at  the  suggestion  of  Hen- 
ry Kissinger.  "It  isn't  a 
sure  thing  that  there  will  be 
a  crisis  in  the  fall,  but  we'll 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  things 
going  for  us  to  avoid  one." 

But  the  energy  crisis 
means  we  won't  have  every- 
thing going  for  us.  Fertilizer 
prices  have  doubled  or  tri- 
pled in  the  past  year  or  so. 
The  governor  of  Nebraska 
says  there  is  a  15  to  23  per 
cent  shortage  in  his  state. 
The  expected  shortage  of 
fertilizer  and  good  weather, 
this  year's  crop  is  only  ex- 
pected to  match  that  of  1971, 
when  India  had  40  million 
fewer  mouths  to  feed. 

GOVERNMENTS  MAY  FAD 

"We  can  now  say,  re- 
gardless of  the  weather,  that 
this  year's  crop  in  Asia 
will  be  smaller  than  last 
year's,"  says  Brown,  now 
a  senior  fellow  of  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council. 
"We  are  seeing  food  riots 
in  a  number  of  countries 
now:  Bolivia,  Ethiopia,  In- 
dia. We  may  well  see  10 
or  15  governments  toppled 
around  the  world  in  the  next 
year  as  a  result." 

The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  seems  to  be 
the  most  optimistic  of  the 
world's  major  food  organ- 
izations right  now.  It  fore- 
casts  record  U.S.  harvests 


again  in  1974.  Chief  econo- 
mist Don  Paarlberg  said  last 
November  that  the  threat 
of  world  famine  had  been 
raised  twice  since  World 
War  II;  American  farmers 
responded  so  well  that  they 
ended  up  with  lower  prices 
and  swollen  stocks  of  Gov- 
ernment-held surplus  food. 
Yet  he  also  conceded: 
"Those  who  are  pessimis- 
tic about  the  ability  of  the 
world  to  feed  its  people  have 
more  persuasive  evidence 
to  lay  before  us  than  in 
many  years." 

What  to  do?  Almost 
everyone  agrees  on  the  long- 
term  answer:  Control  the 
.world's  population,    or 

starve.  Most  experts  seem 
to  agree  on  the  middle-term 
solution:  The  poor  countries 
must  bring  their  own  food 
yields  up  to  levels  approach- 
ing America's. 

A  PROBLEM  FOR  AMERI- 
CA 

But  these  things  take 
time,  if  they  can  be  done 
at  all,  and  a  crisis  of  hun- 
ger, war,  and  revolution 
could  break  out  at  a  whim 
of  the  weather.  The  worst 
possibility  would  be  a  ser- 
ious drought  in  the  North 
American  bread  basket. 
Brown  says  droughts  have 
affected  this  continent  on 
roughly  20-year  cycles,  with 
the  next  one  due  inthel970*s. 

So  that  dumps  the  im- 
mediate problem  in  America 
laps.  It's  a  harsh  tangle  of 
politics,  economics,  and  hu- 
manitarianism.  For  ex- 
ample: 

-  The  United  States 
could  restrict  its  experts 
to  ensure  supplies  of  rea- 
sonably priced  food  in  this 
country,  American  bakers 
are  demanding  that  this  be 
done  with  wheat.  President 
Nixon  used  this  tactic  last 
year  for  soybeans,  when 
their  price  went  up. 

-  The  United  States 
and  other  countries  could 
set  aside  some  of  their  food 
in  a  world-wide  reserve  sys- 
tem to  be  drawn  on  during 
shortages.  Such  a  reserve 
system  has  been  proposed 
by  the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  for 
discussion  at  the  November 
world  food  conference. 

-  Or  the  United  States 
could  continue  its  present 
policy  of  selling  as  much 
as  it  can  for  as  much  money 
as  it  can  get,  while  setting 
aside  a  small  amount  as  aid 
for  disasters  like  the  fa- 
mine now  sweeping  parts  of 
Africa.  This  aid  allocation 
had  plummeted  from  a  peak 
of  15.4  million  tons  of  wheat 
and  wheat  products  in  1966 
to  less  than  2  million  tons 
this  year. 

THE  EXPORT  DILEMMA 

Export  controls  are 
bitterly  opposed  by  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  Butz, 
who  says  they  would  drive 
down  farm  prices,  in  turn 
reducing  farmers'  incen- 
tives to  grow  more.  Con- 
trols also  would  reduce  the 
$20  billion  that  the  United 
States  expects  to  earn  this 
fiscal  year  from  agriculture 
sales,  and  which  it  needs 
to  balance  the  soaring  cost 
of  foreign  oil.  If  other  coun- 
tries also  adopted  such  me- 
first  policies,  the  outlook 
would  be  for  drooping  pro- 
duction in  the  "have"  coun- 
tries and  even  worse  hunger 
among  the  have-nots. 

An  unchecked  food-for 
-cash  policy  such  as  Butz 
prefers  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  increase  worldproduc- 
tion,  most  orthodox  econo- 
mists say.  "The  first  as- 
sumption that  must  be  made, 
if  productivity  Is  to  increase, 
is  that  the  farmer  must  make 
money,"  plant  scientists  An- 
derson says.  But  if  the 
world's  food  is  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders  to  feed  their 
cows  and  pigs,  what  happens 
to  the  millions  of  human  be- 
ings for  whom  $5  wheat  may 
be  a  death  sentence? 

CONT'D  ON  P  3 
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BICYCLE  RACE         ADVISORY 


GOOD 
NEWS 


SPRING 
SERIES 


SCHEDULED 

The  WACHUSETT  WHEELMEN  have  been  granted  permission  to  hold  Bicycle  Races  at 
Fort  Devens  and  West  Boylston.  We  will  race  both  courses  on  alternate  Sundays.  The 
Provost  Marshal  at  the  Fort  and  the  Police  chiefs  of  West  Boylston  and  SterUng  have 
rules  for  us  to  follow  and  we  will  follow  them  to  the  letter.  The  course  at  Devens  will 
£a*^  S*  veMcuI*r  Jramc  but  *»  course  in  West  Boylston  is  open  to  vehicular 
S^E/li  I?^11  «  TJ0  *«*"<*  **  muvlne  baffle.  Riders  observed  disobey- 
ing this  rule  will  be  retired  from  therace,  Continued  abuse  of  this  rule  will  be  cause  for 
suspension  from  the  series.  Everyones  cooperation  is  needed  to  insure  our  continued 
welcome  at  both  courses.  uuuucu 


3-31 

4-7 

4-21 

4-28 

4-5 

5-12 

5-19 

5-26 

6-2 

6-9 

6-16 

6-23 


COURSE 

Ft.  Devens 
W.  Boylston 
Ft.  Devens 
W.  Boylston 
Ft.  Devens 
W.  Boylston 
Ft.  Devens 
W.  Boylston 
Ft.  Devens 
W.  Boylston 
Ft.  Devens 
W.  Boylston 


MAIN  EVENT 

20  ml  scratch 
20  mi  scratch 
20  ml  point 
20  mi  point 
30  ml  scratch 
30  ml  scratch 
30  ml  point 
30  ml  point 
40  mi  scratch 
40  ml  scratch 
40  ml  point 
50  mi  scratch 


2  ml  TT 
10  ml  TT 

2  mi  TT 
10  mi  TT 
missing  out 
10  mi  TT 

2  ml  TT 
10  ml  TT 
missing  out 

2  ml  TT 


TIME 

1  p.m. 
10  a.m. 

1  p.m. 
10  a.m , 

1  p.m. 
10  a.m. 

1  p.m. 
10  a.m. 

1  p.m . 
10  a.m. 

1  p.m. 
10  a.m. 


ASSEMBLY 


COURSE 


FORT  DEVENS  -  At  the  old  Hospital  area  which  is  Lovell  street.  From  Sherman  Avenue 
go  east  on  Pine  Street  then  a  left  onto  Hospital  Road.  After  crossing  the  Nashua  Ri  ver 
take  your  first  left.  Up  the  hill  and  you're  there.  «*snua  «ver 

WEST  BOYSTON  -  At  the  rest  area  triangle  at  the  Junctions  of  Routes  12,  140  and  110. 

SfJEL1}^*8  n  A  T  ™»e  wctontfilar  Crlterium  course  with  rounded  corners. 
Surface  is  generally  good  with  a  few  rough  spots. 

SL^wP™  ;  A*  t6ni  %iJt  r°3d  COUrse  startine  *  the  assembly  area  and  pro- 
2J,S*»  J5  a\-IK,to  14°  thr°Ugh  0akdale  to  Moores  Corner  at  the  junction  of 
Sf  ft  VE  *?'  °D  Greenland  Road  ^  rtBht  on  Boutelle  street  coming  Cnto 
f^lni*.  }.  F°Ur   A76S   Restaurant-  Then   south  on  12  and  north  on  Route  140 

to  the  finish  line  -  one-quarter  mile  from  the  assembly  area. 

Riders  will  be  scored  on  a  point  system  of  1  point  for  starting,  1  point  for  finish- 
Sf'-LHS  ^  .rtder,  beaton  and  a  3  Po^  bonus  for  the  winner,   prized  will 

be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  accumulated  points  gained  for  the  series.  Point  races 
will  be  scored  7,  5,  3,  2  and  1  on  designated  laps  to  the  first  five. 

protective  headgear  must  be  worn.  Each  wheel  must  have  a  brake.  Handlebars 
SKp^aW    °nlyH  freewJ"Is  *«*«»•   No  following  cars  alfowed.  NTfeeS 

*5&  ^cTS'rS?  3E2T  must  obey  •" directiVBS  of  *•  "*»  «"^ 


ATHLETE'S  RELEASE 


m    submitting    this  form   and  the  fee  for   this  event,  may  it  be  known  to  whomever 

,IHayu<COn(;ern  that  by  slBntaK  thls  release,  should  an  accident  occur  during  the  progress 

of  the  bicycle  race,  I  hereby  release  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  Towns  of  West  Boylston 

and    Sterling,   the   wachusett  Wheelmen,   the    promoters  and/or  any  party  connected  with 

the  event  from  any  responsibility  whatsoever.  "^ 


Name.  . 
Address 


print 
print 


Age 

on  Jan.  1,  1974 


Signature Signature 

of  parent  or  Guardian 


GOOD  LUCK 
ANN  !   !  ! 


«,».«,  P a;,ng  ™re  bicyclists  on  the  highways  as  Spring 

weather  reaches  Massachusetts,  the  Registry  of  Motor  Ve 
hicles  issues  the  following  Advisory 
0P£*u™iBAm  EQUD>MENT  0F  BYCYCLES    Chapter  85 

?very  person  operating  a  bicycle  upon  a  way.  as  de- 
ta  ,fj"J,S  m"  °ne  of.enapter  ninety,  shall  have  the  right 
Zr  •         P       C  WayS  fa  the  commonwealth  except  limtted 

Drohibit?„r/h'?,ref  S?'e  highWays  where  s«ns  =PecificaS 
prohib ting  bicycles  have  been  posted,  and  shall  be  subject 
*  traf?c  'a"s  rnd  "-epilations  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  special  regulations  contained  in  this  section,  exceptthat- 
U) the  bicycle  operator  may  keep  to  the  right  when  passing 

Lv  »Wh  m  ,""Ch  'S  movins  ta  the  travel  lane  of  the 
Si,.-  5e  l°y  °Perator  sha"  signal  by  either  hand  his 
intention  to  stop  or  turn,  and  (3)  bicycles  may  be  ridden  on 
sidewalks  outside  business  districts  when  necessa™ Tntte 
interest  of  safety,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  local  ord™ 
vkw'.iT  ""IT  °-perating  a  "cycle  O"  the  sidewalk  shall 
yield  the  right  of  way  to  pedestrians  and  give  an  audible 
signal      before     overtaking  and  passing  any  pedestrian. 

inR  reSon"  yC'eS  3ha"  "*  SUbJeCt  t0  ,he  f0"°"- 

cept  whe„?aess°£grat0r  Sha"  "*  ^  ""  0n  »»  "*  - 

(2)  The  operator  shall  not  ride  other  than  upon  or 
astride  a  permanent  and  regular  seat  attached  to  the  bicy- 
h  ™J  0perator  sW1  ™t  carry  another  person  on  said 
jK'ti  f  Cepf  on  a  >*"»  SM'  attached  to  the  bicycle,  pro- 
n.4™  .  S"C^  S-ea'.1S  e1"'PPed  with  a  harness  to  hold  the 
S  SS"£i  Vhe  %*  a"d  tl,at  pr0,ecti°"  is  Provided 
wfeefof'thebkycl0/.  Sa'd  tmm  "*«  "»  <**s°"the 

(3)  The  operator  shall  give  an  audible  warning  when- 
ever necessary  to  Insure  safe  operation  of  the  bicyde  p™- 
v.ded.  however  the  use  of  a  siren  or  whistle  is  prohibited, 
a  airJwii?  °Perator  8"a»  Park  his  bicycle  upon  a  way  or 
pedestrian  £S£  3  Mer  aS  "0t  t0  °bst™«  »*"£  « 

(5)  The  operator  shall  not  permit  the  bicycle  to  be 
drawn  by  any  other  moving  vehicle.  The  operator  shall 
not  tow  any  other  vehicle  or  person,  except  that  bicycle 
trailers  properly  attached  to  the  bicycle  which  allow  for 
firm  control  and  braking  may  be  used. 

ft)  The  operator  shall  not  carry  any  packages,  bundle 
or  articles  except  in  or  on  a  basket,  rack,  trailer  or  other 
device  designed  for  such  purposes.  Tbe  operator  shall 
keep  at  least  one  hand  upon  the  handlebars  at  all  times. 
17)  Every  bicycle  operated  upon  a  way  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  braking  system  to  enable  the  operator 
to  bring  the  b.cycle  traveling  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles 
per  hour  to  a  smooth,  safe  stop  within  thirty  feet  on  a 
dry,  clean,  hard,  level  surface. 

ft)  During  the  period  from  one  half  hour  after  sun- 
set and  one  half  hour  before  sunrise  the  operator  shall 
d  splay    toward    the    front    a    white  light  which  shall  be 

m  which  the  bicycle  is  proceeding  or  facing  or  a  front- 
acing  colorless  reflector,  and  toward  the  rear  a  red 
hundred"  feet  7^ ?«  reD«tor  visible  for  not  less  than  one 
Sf^Li  ,  '?e  rear  when  ta  lhe  lower  beams  of  the 
headlamps  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

(9)  During  the  period  from  one  half  hour  after  sun- 
dfsnlav  ,0"e  r,  honUI\before  s™"-ise  the  operator  shall 
„f/,7    ■  -Znex,    reDector  or   reflextive  material  on  the 

of  two  JuSh?*?  lhe  r-nnt  "«  rear  from  a  stance 
of  two  hundred  feet  when  in  the  lower  beams  of  the  head- 

2   T  .a.,mfor  vcMcle  and  additional  reflective  ma- 

»ii  hv  '?'e  fr°m  .each  side  of  "*  "We.  either  on 
said  bycycle  or  on  the  person  of  the  operator  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  feet. 

h.  ^i  <i0)  N°  Mcycle  sha"  **  operated  upon  a  way  with 
handlebars  so  raised  that  the  operator's  hands  are  above 

t.L  i0" ,    J  «Wh'i?  gripping  Ihem-  An*  alteration  to  ex- 

t?uct,-„e„  offish-  b,Cf'e  frT  'he  orfei"al  desiS«  »<  in- 
struction of  the  bicycle  manufacturer  is  prohibited 

„,-,i»  .  •      ,  -e  operator  of  a  bicycle  shall  report  any  ac- 

?n   „vl  lnvolvf,ns  e*er  personal  injury  or  property  damage 

ZntnZl,0-   T   h^dred   d0l,ars'  or  b"'"-  tothepollfe 

cSr?ed  Clty  °r  t0W"  '"  ™hich  the  acc'dent  oc- 

benefir6356  heed  a"  the  above  advice  -  it  is  for  your  own 


ft  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cycle  that  af- 
ter three  years  of  meritor- 
ious service.  Miss  Ann  Mc- 
Carthy, office  secretary  for 
the  Academic  Dean,  is  plan- 
ning to  terminate  her  employ 
at  F.S.C.  She  has  been  selec- 


ted to  the  position  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Chief  of  Anethe- 
slology  at  Salem  Hospital. 
We're  sure  that  all 
those  who  have  had  theplea- 
sure  of  dealing  with  Miss 
„  McCarthy  will  certainly 
miss  her.  Good  luck  to  you 
Ann! 
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BUDDHA  AND  THE 
CHOCOLATE  BOX 


By  Cat   Stevens  (A&M  Re- 
cords 3623) 

Steve  Aalto 

Cat  Stevens  never  puts 
out  a  record  that  will  make 
you  jump  up  and  down  for 
Joy,  His  songs  just  don't 
sound  different  enough  to 
make  a  big  surprise.  While 
the  Cat  has  done  magnifi- 
cent work  on  past  records, 
and  there  are  some  very 
good  songs  on  this  one  also, 
he  seems  to  be  stagnant. 
If  you  were  given  "Tea  For 
The  Tillerman",  Teaser  on 
The  Firecat,"  Mona  Bone 
jakon,"etc.  and  listened  to 
them  all  for  the  first  time, 
it  would  be  impossible  to 
rank  them  in  the  order  they 
were  released. 

This  may  be  the  rea- 
son that  Stevens'  followers 
are  becoming  younger  peo- 
ple and  with  a  more  Top 
Forty  tastes  than  when  he 
initially  presented  his  mu- 
sic to  the  public.  It  Is  poss- 
ible to  become  bored  with  a 
Cat  Stevens  song  as  soon  as 
It  comes  out,  and  his  past 
followers  desert  him  for 
something  new  and  changing. 
Cat  Stevens'  talents 
are  many,  in  addition  to  wri- 
ting all  the  songs,  he  plays 
guitar,  key  boards  and 
moog.  He  also  designed  and 
illustrated  the  album,  and 
along  with  Paul  Sam  well 
Smith  produced  the  record. 
If  his  music  Is  all  as 
sincere  as  it  appears  to  be, 
Cat  Stevens  has  lived  a  life 
full  of  regret  and  despair 
for  this  album  is  as  mellow 
as  his  records  In  the  past. 
The  first  cut,  "Music", nat- 
urally sings  the  praises  of 
music  and  the  power  to 
change  the  world  tnrougn 
unity  and  song.  This  is  a 
typical  theme  of  his. 
"New  music,  music,  New 
Music, 
Sweet  music  can  lighten  us. 
Can  brighten  the  world, 
Can  save  us," 

Seemingly  obsessed 
with  death,  many  songs  on 
this  album  are  about  the  pre- 
paration for  and  anticipation 
of  death.  "Oh  Very  Young" 
asks  what  personal  contri- 
bution you  will  make  to  the 
world. 

"And    though    you    want   to 
last  forever 

You  know  you  never  will,. 
And  the  goodbye  makes 
The   journey  harder  still,. 
What  will  you  leave  us  this 
time 

You're  only  dancing  on  this 
earth  for  a  short  while." 
Another  death  overted 
song  "Ghost  Town"  beckons 
-  "come  on  Let's  Go  Down, 
Everybody's  waiting  for  us  at 
the  Ghost  Town",  proceeding 
to  name  the  deceased  people 
who  are  there  -  E.G. Robin- 
son, Houdinl,  otls  Redding, 
Harpo  I  Groucho  Marx,  Bus- 
ter Keaton,  King  Tut  and  Walt 
Disney.  Cat  Stevens  sounds 
like  he  really  can't  wait  to 
die.  After  a  song  of  Jesus, 
one  of  Love,  a  plea  not  to 
cut  down  any  more  trees  to 
build  roads,  and  a  song  about 
being  fed  up  with  the  big 
city,  he  finally  winds  it  up 
with  another  "death  song", 
"Home  In  the  Sky". 


"Come  the  Morning, 
I'll  be  far  from  here 
Slowly  rising 
In  another  sphere 
Home,  World,  goodbye 
Cause  I'll  be  home, 
in  the  sky,  In  the  Morning.." 
His   familiar   voice  Is 
the  perfect   median  for  his 
mellow      and        despairing 
songs,  as  he  always  sounds 
like  he   is  on  the  verge  of 
breaking   down   and   crying. 
The  music  is  primarily  along 
the  melodic  line  and  is  al- 
ways something  in  the  back- 
ground and  never  in  the  fore- 
front.   This   is   expected  of 
Stevens    music   anyway,    as 
the  accent  has  always  been 
on  vocals  and  lyrics. 


YOUR 

FUTURE  IS 

BRIGHT 


Something  to  look  for- 
ward to 

-  $5.00  for  placement 
fee  -  then  if  you  wish  the 
placement  office  will  keep 
a  folder  of  references  of 
you  -  but  heaven  forbid  that 
you,  "a  student"  should  want 
to  see  that  folder  -  even  if 
it  is  about  you. 

-  $1.00  for  a  copy  of 
your  transcript  -  but  you 
have  to  wait  a  week  for  it 
even  at  this  it  won't  have 
the  official  college  seal  on 
it  -  heaven  forbid  that  a 
piece  of  paper  with  the 
"SEAL"  on  it  be  given  to 
a  "student". 

-  S.50  for  parking  sti- 
ckers -  there  are  eight  staff 
parking  areas  around  the 
college  -  close  around  the 
college  -  there  are  three  for 
"the  students"  -notsoclose 
around  the  college. 

If  1  did  not  believe 
that  "higher  education"  was 
the  proper  road  to  take  — 
that  at  the  end  of  it  all 
there  was  some  "reward" 
-  I  might  get  the  impress- 
ion that  to  be  "a  student" 
was  to  be  something  unde- 
sireable. 

1  would  have  to  won- 
der, if  at  times  hard  work- 
ing parents  and  "shoestring 
budget"  adolescents  looked 
about  and  found  themselves 
wondering  about  the  role  of 
"student". 

I  might  even  think  that 
with  the  proper  number  of 
administrators,  janitors, 
and  secretaries  a  college 
would  be  able  to  exist  and 
I  carry  on  business  without 
"students".  Possibly  the 
campus  police  department 
would    notice  a  difference. 

I  am  glad  that  I  be- 
lieve and  have  something  to 
look  forward  to. 
Anon  - 


CANDIDE  AND 
THE  GOOD 
LIEUTENANT 

By  Samuel  Stuart 

Candide  was  now  in  his  fourth  reincarnation  and, 
at  last,  was  tiring  of  Turkish  gardens,  pampering  pan- 
gloss,  and  stuffing  himself  with  pastry.  He  was  resolved 
to  seek  his  fortune  once  again  in  the  New  World.  He  had 
read  in  the  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  that  the  Marines 
were  seekine  a  "few  eood  men."  and  who  could  bettor 
protect  America  than  a  German  who  understood  the  Bul- 
garian exercise?  Newspaper  clipping  in  hand,  Candide 
embarked  by  sea  for  America.  With  all  the  pirates  and 
terrorists  busy  in  the  air,  he  arrived  safely  in  America 
with  no  accidents  along  the  way. 

Candide  made  his  way  directly  to  the  post  office, 
where  he  enquired  of  the  first  uniformed  gentleman  he 
met  how  one  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  was  dir- 
ected to  the  fourth  floor,  where  a  young  officer  stood 
saluting  himself  In  the  mirror.  "Sir,"  demanded  Candide, 
"take  me  to  your  captain,  for  1  am  an  officer  myself, 
and  understand  the  Bulgarian  exercise." 

The  young  officer  bade  Candide  sit  while  he  arranged 
for  him  to  see  the  captain.  Candide  smoked  his  Turkish 
pipe.  The  captain  appeared  presently,  and  after  informing 
Candide  he  was  under  arrest  as  a  Communist  spy  and  a 
dope  smoker,  unceremoniously  placed  him  in  the  brig. 
As  Candide  sat  reflecting  on  the  rationality  of  him 
circumstances,  the  man  in  the  cell  beside  him  called 
out,  "stranger,  come,  hear  my  tale,  and  say  if  I  am  not 
the  most  wretched  man  alive."  Candide,  being  accustomed 
to  others'  misfortunes  and  unable  as  he  was  to  escape, 
accepted  the  offer. 

"Once  I  was  a  soldier  of  high  repute,"  began  the 
lieutenant.  "I  had  killed  many  of  the  enemy  and  greatly 
Increased  the  respect  of  the  peasants  for  my  country." 
"But  one  day,  as  my  men  and  I  scoured  Vietnam  for 
the  accursed  Cong,  we  came  upon  the  village  of  My  Lai. 
The  peasants  were  talking  among  themselves,  and  we 
overheard  them  saying  'GI's'  and  'shoot  to  bird.'  Ob- 
viously they  were  planning  to  assasinate  the  first  lady 
of  our  country.   They  had  to  be  stopped. 

"My  men  and  I  gathered  all  the  peasants  together 
and  asked  who  among  them  was  the  communist.  As  they 
were  Ignorant  and  spoke  no  English,  none  answered.  I 
was  forced  to  shoot  them  all,  lest  l  leave  the  communist 
alive.  We  dug  a  hole  and  placed  the  peasants  In,  and  in 
keeping  with  our  policy  of  aiding  this  war-torn  country, 
planted  peanuts  In  the  mound." 

"The  neighboring  peasants,  being  unaware  of  sound 
agricultural  practices,  dug  up  the  bodies,  thus  destroying 
the  peanut  crop.  One  of  the  bodies  was  still  alive,  as 
fate  would  have  it;  this  must  have  been  the  Communist, 
for  he  proceeded  to  spread  malicious  gossip  about  me. 
As  you  see,  I  have  been  unjustly  Interred,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  my  country.  An  now,  though  1  feel  I  could  be 
useful  to  society,  I  shall  be  charged  one  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars  a  month  for  my  cell." 

"Surely,"  replied  candide,  "You  are  the  most 
wretched  man  I  have  ever  encountered,  and  I  have  en- 
countered many  wretched  men.  But,  let  us  discover  if 
there  is  not  some  logic  behind  all  this.  Your  presence 
here  may  well  help  me,  for  you  can  perhaps  explain  what 
a  communist  Is.  You  see,  I  myself  am  imprisoned  for 
being  one,  and  also  for  smoking  my  pipe." 

Immediately  upon  hearing  candide,  the  Lieutenant 
flew  into  a  rage  and  grasped  candide  by  the  throat.  By 
careful  tearing,  the  Lieutenant  successfully  dismembered 
Candide.  After  placing  the  component  parts  under  his 
bed,  he  called  the  guard.  "Guard,"  said  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley,  "i  have  reason  to  suspect  there  Is  a  dead  Communist 
spy  under  my  bed."  And  surely  enough  there  was. 
AUTHOR'S  NOTE: 

Candide  was  to  have  encountered  the  dethroned  mon- 
arch King  Richard  the  First,  but  the  author  considered 
this  somewhat  premature. 


WHAT'S  IN 
YOUR  HEAD 


(A  review  of  THE  BRAIN  REVOLUTION  by  Marilyn  Fer- 
guson, Taplinger  Publishing,  200  Park  Ave.  South,  New 
York,  New  York  10003,  380  pp.  $9.95) 

by  John  Christ 

Science  fiction  writers  who  envision  a  future  of  gen- 
etic engineering  by  man  to  create  a  superbrain,  or  even  a 
new  species,  may  be  predicting  an  unnecessary  scientific 
innovation,  according  to  information  presented  in  Marilyn 
Ferguson's  THE  BRAIN  REVOLUTION. 

The  book,  which  is  basically  an  overview  of  re- 
search being  done  in  fields  related  to  the  brain,  carries 
the  message  that  the  brain  man  already  has  may  be  the 
superbrain  envisioned  in  speculative  fiction.  Reports  from 
a  wide  range  of  fields  which  have  a  bearing  on  brain  re- 
search indicate  that  man  has  only  begun  to  develop  his  in- 
nate mental  potential. 

Much  of  the  book  deals  with  scientific  research  in 
areas  of  brain  function  previously  considered  primarily 
as  religious,  occult  or  behavioral  phenomena.  This  in- 
cludes dreams;  learning;  mental  control  of  normal  body 
functions  such  as  hearbeat,  secretion,  and  cell  regenera- 
tion; biofeedback;  meditation;  and  such  "paranormal" 
phenomena  as  precognition  and  telepathic  communication. 
Also  dealt  with  are  developments  in  brain  anatomy,  sense 
functions,  child  development,  perception,  and  other  topics. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  newsworthy  reports 
on  scientific  discoveries  and  interesting  theories.  Fergu- 
son explains  plausibly  that  the  reason  much  research,  some 
of  it  not  even  particularly  recent,  doesn't  reach  the  public 
is  because  specialists  simply  don't  report  it. 

Among  the  most  significant  developments:  mamma- 
lian brains  are  now  believed  to  be  basically  female,  with 
the  male  brain  primarily  a  modification  of  the  female  mo- 
del; experience  physically  changes  the  brain  and  may  have 
a  much  greater  role  in  personality  development  than  pre- 
viously thought;  a  critical  period  of  development  occurs 
in  humans  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  months,  during 
which  the  amount  of  physical  and  mental  stimulation  re- 
ceived has  an  overwhelming  bearing  on  eventual  intelli- 
gence levels;  fear  of  being  wrong  is  a  prime  inhibitor  of 
developing  creativity  in  children;  a  specific  peptide  has 
been  isolated  in  rats,  which  when  injected  into  untrained 
rats,  results  in  demonstrations  of  behavior  learned  by  the 
donor  "rats;  and  strong  evidence  supports  the  existence 
of  two  separate,  independently  operating  perceptual  sys- 
tems  in  the  brain,  one  conscious,  the  other  unconscious. 

One  of  the  farthest-out  theories  presented  concerns 
precognition.  A  British  scientist  has  hypothesized  the  ex- 
istence of  particles  called  "psitrons",  which  exist  mainly 
in  a  time  dimension,  have  no  measurable  mass  and  travel 
faster  than  light.  Limited  ability  to  perceive  such  parti- 
cles   by   the    brain    may  cause  flashes   of  precognition. 

The  only  possible  drawback  to  the  book  seems  to  be  a 
definite  "pro- meditation"  attitude.  A  recurring  theme  in 
some  of  the  early  chapters  is  the  superiority  of  meditation 
techniques  in  altering  consciousness  over  other  methods, 
such  as  drugs,  examined  individually  within  those  chapters. 
Later  chapters  deal  with  the  effectiveness  of  increasing 
learning  ability,  control  of  body  and  paranormal  functions, 
and  treatment  of  mental  disorders  through  the  use  of  altered 
consciousness  states.  The  subtle  conclusion  is  that  through 
meditation,  altered  consciousness  can  best  be  achieved, 
making  a  host  of  other  brain  related  activities  easier  to  deal 
with.  While  such  a  bias  may  eventually  be  proven  scientifi- 
cally justified,  there  is  no  great  amount  of  support  offered 
relating  the  value  of  meditation  to  any  other  aspect  of  brain 
function. 

The  author  also  has  a  very  positive  attitude  toward 
these  discoveries  and  subsequent  innovations,  especially 
considering  man's  past  history  of  perverting  scientific 
discoveries  for  destructive  or  repressive  ends. 

In  general,  however,  Ferguson  has  presented  a  lucid 
treatment  of  an  increasingly  complex  and  rapidly  advancing 
field,  with  a  minimum  of  technical  jargon,  which  looks  at 
many  of  the  scientific  advances  that  can  contribute  to  fas- 
cinating possibilities  in  man's  future  use  of  his  own  brain. 


If  an  elephant  dined  on  me  for 
lunch 

I'd  take  up  residence  in  his  trunk, 
It  provides  a  superior  view. 
If  by  chance  you  dined  on  me 
I'm  not  sure  just  where  I'd  be. 
Your  superior  spots  are  few; 
Frankly  dear,  Vd  just  pa*s  through 

B.  Zobo 


BUREAUCRATIC  MAZE? 


By  P.  L.  Midura 


Mental  and  Correctional  Institutions  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  are  being  "phased  down".  This  means 
that  eventually  these  institutions  will  no  longer  exist  as 
we  now  know  them.  California  was  the  first  state  to  in- 
corporate this  type  of  measure.  Massachusetts  is  the 
second.  This  "phase-down",  as  an  over-all  plan,  will 
eventually  lead  to  community  treatment  centers  (clinics, 
half-way  houses,  day  programs,  etc.).  As  an  aside, 
California's  program  has  thus  far  abysmally  failed.  It 
seems  that  those  involved  had  not  sufficiently  planned 
their  "alternatives"  in  the  community.  This  and  other 
facts  reveal  potential  inadequacies  of  this  process  if 
not  executed  properly  and  circumspectly. 

As  a  volunteer  at  both  Lancaster  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  (Department  of  Youth  Services  Correctional 
Institution)  and  Gardner  State  Hospital  (Department  of 
Mental  Health  Institution),  I  have  had  direct  contact  with 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the  direction  that  these 
"phasing  down"  measures  will  take. 

A  while  back  I  made  an  attempt  with  a  trip  to  Boston, 
to  delve  into  a  little  research  (poking  around  actually).  I 
had  a  few  questions  which  did  not  get  matched  correctly 
with  any  of  the  answers.  I  had  heard  lately,  so,  assuming 
that  the  correct  answers  were  "out  there"  somewhere, 
I  chose  to  hazard  the  real  world  for  some  psychological 
quiescence. 

Firstly,  I  have  been  told  that  my  "image"  (by  some 
professionals  it's  called  body  language  or  symbolism) 
wasn't  appropriately  conservative  -  hence  I  would  not  be 
taken  seriously.  Therefore  I  believe  that  I  began  with  a 
handicap  -  how  much  of  one  is  debatable  0  may  try  the 
same  gig  again  but  appropriately  clad  and  do  a  comparative 
study).  1  didn't  get  the  bum's  rush  but  it  was  obvious 
that  some  of  those  with  whom  I  spoke  were  suspicious 
of  either  me  or  my  motives.  At  times,  it  appeared  that 
I  was  the  one  being  interviewed  (or,  at  points,  interro- 
gated). Although  I  succumb  to  occasional  transient  attacks 
of  naivete,  I  realized  that  bureaucracy  is  as  American 
as  apple  pie,  and  was  as  prepared  as  possible  to  do  some 
truckin',  a  little  side-stepping,  and  as  much  surreptitious 
maneuvering  as  I  could  get  away  with. 

Eventually  I  managed  to  speak  with  someone  (anyone!) 
who  could  at  least  tell  me  whom  to  see  who  might  know 
someone  who  would  be  capable  of  answering  some  of  my 
questions  (his  name  was  Gorski  -  the  dear  man).  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  note  that,  although  I  did  most  of  my 
"research"  from  mid  to  late  afternoon,  a  great  many  of 
the  people  I  was  to  see  were  out  to  lunch.  Those  in  Boston, 
I  imagine,  eat  much  later  than  we  country  folks.  Anyway, 
I  found  the  man  with  whom  I  was  to  speak  -  or  so  I  thought. 
But  to  my  chagrin  I  had  been  again  misinformed.  Gorski 
wasn't  at  fault  -  he,  unfortunately,  got  the  incorrect  info 
from  another  "reliable"  source.  I  was  about  to  collapse 
from  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  frustration,  mean- 
while chastising  myself  for  actually  believing  that  mere 
mortals  could  explain  or  reveal  tangible  data.  Did  anyone 
know  what  was  going  on  or  were  they  all  led  around  as 
sheep,  baaing  when  called  upon  but  not  understanding  why, 
I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  alternative  programs  were 
being  implemented,  and  I  could  not  fathom  any  reason 
why  I  wasn't  getting  any  answers, 

I  was  about  ready  to  call  it  a  day  0  had  already 
called  it  a  lot  of  other  things)  when,  by  sheer  impluse 
I  decided  to  try  once  more.  Would  you  believe  that  there 
exists  someone  who  not  only  taked  WITH  me  but  sincerely 
attempted  to  answer  all  and  every  question  that  I  had 
been  wanting  to  ask  of  at  least  a  dozen  or  so  people.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Cummings,  being  merely  mortal  could  not 
answer  many  of  my  questions,  but  he  alleviated  some  of 
my  fears,  and  at  least  he  tried.  Among  all  that  bureau- 
cratic bullshit,  no  less. 

NEXT   TIME:     A  SERIOUS  DISCUSSION  OF  FACTS  CON- 
CERNING PHASING-DOWN  PROGRAM. 


MINUTES  OF 
THE 

ALL-COLLEGE 
COUNCIL 
MEETING 


STATE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

LEARN  WHILE 

TEACHING  ABROAD 


Drawing   by   Duu   Chi 


Members  Present  - 
Mr.  Colin  Bourne,  Mr.  Ri- 
chard DeCesare,  Mr,  Will- 
iam Fitzgibbon,  Mr.  Donald 
Freeburg,  Mr.  Francis 
Guindon,  Miss  Gail  Mur- 
ray, Miss  Nina  Michaud, 
Miss  Marion  Cushman,  Mr. 
Reginald  O'Neill,  Miss  Don- 
na Geneva,  Mr.  Charles 
Sampson,  Miss  Jeanellen 
Lohan. 

Members  Absent  -  Mr, 
George  Merriam,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Quigley,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Ovian. 

The  All-College  Coun- 
cil meeting  of  March  20, 
1974  was  called  to  order 
at  3:10  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  in  the 
Oval   Room  of  Miller  Hall. 

The  minutes  of  March 
13,  1974  were  changed  as 
follows:   Page  2,  paragraph 

1  -  delete  (with  a  Trustee 
serving  as  Chairperson),  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  O'Neill  stated  that 
he  has  not  yet  received  a 
reply  regarding  motion 
#74-1.  Mr.  Guindon  said  he 
received  an  oral  reply.  In 
speaking  to  President  Ham- 
mond, he  said  that  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
Dean  Merriam.  DeanMerri- 
am  authorized  the  cessation 
of  classes  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  normal  school  day 
(includes  evening  school). 
This  is  not  the  full  request 
of  the  council. 

Mr.  Freeburg  moved 
and  it  was  seconded:  #74-11 
To  adjourn  in  protest  of  the 
treatment  of  motion  #74-1  in 
regards  to  April  10  and  11. 
8  in  favor  —  1  opposed  — 

2  abstentions. 

The  meeting  was  ad- 
journed at  3:26  p.m. 


Crisis 

from  page  2 

A  scheme  of  world  food 
reserves  would  also  tend  to 
hold  down  production  be- 
cause the  stockpiles  would 
be  put  on  the  market  when- 
ever food  got  scarce  enough 
to  make  prices  rise.  A 
spokesman  says  the  2.3  mil- 
lion -  member  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 
would  be  "completely  a- 
gainst  it."  Besides,  he  notes, 
if  governments  try  to  stock- 
pile food  in  today's  tight 
market,  "you'll  drive  pri- 
ces up  farther." 

A  lot  of  these  issues 
may  be  thrashed  out  at  the 
world  food  conference.  Am- 
bassador Martin  says  the 
U.S.  position  has  not  yet 
jelled.  If  it  follows  Butz's 
preferences,  the  United 
States  will  insist  on  leav- 
ing most  food  reserves  in 
the  hands  of  private  bus- 
iness. It  will  also  urge  grea- 
ter freedom  of  trade  and  in- 
formation so  that  the  kind 
of  secrecy  the  Russians 
maintain  about  their  food 
industry  will  no  longer 
threaten  the  world  with  ano- 
ther market -breaking  rush 
or  unforeseen  purchases 
such  as  those  that  occurred 
last  year. 

Arguments  about 

stockpiles  and  exchange  of 
information  will  be  rather 
academic  next  November, 
however,  if  bad  weather 
bears  out  the  gloomy  possi- 
bilities that  pessimists  such 
as  Brown  foresee.  Even  at 
the  generally  optimistic  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  one 
finds  occasional  speculation 
over  the  "moral  necessity" 
of  food  rationing  in  this  coun- 
try if  "extraordinary"  food 
shortages  occur  in  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


By  Phillis  Coons 
Globe  Staff 

An  exchange  program  which  sent  four  students  from 
Westfield  State  College  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
four  from  Oklahonn  to  Massachusetts  has  grown  into  a 
worldwide  student  swap. 

Out  of  this  modest  beginning  has  come  the  Center 
for  International  Education,  giving  education  students  at 
Massachusetts'  11  state  colleges  a  chance  to  do  their 
practice  teaching  in  more  than  a  dozen  countries  and  in 
places  such  as  Moscow  and  TelAviv, 

Taking  a  cue  from  students,  faculty  at  the  state 
colleges  have  started  to  look  overseas  for  short-term 
jobs.  Schools  run  for  the  children  of  American  families 
working  abroad  are  the  chief  markets  for  teaching  talent, 
but  schools  operated  by  host  countries  overseas  are  also 
looking  for  highly  trained  professional  teachers. 

Graduate  students  in  education  are  finding  posts  as 
administrative  interns,  helping  school  heads  abroad  with 
curriculum,  finance  and  student  services. 

The  man  behind  the  Center's  spinning  wheels  is  Dr. 
Leonard  J.  Savignano,  former  president  of  Westfield  State 
College, 

When  Savignano  persuaded  the  trustees  of  the  State 
fYiMpcpK  that  "the  world  should  be  our  campus"  in  May 
of  1972,  they  designated  Massachusetts  Maritime  College 
in  Buzzards  Bay  as  operating  base.  By  fall,  the  Center 
had  sent  six  student  teachers  abroad.  This  year  more 
than  200  students  and  faculty  will  go  abroad  during  spring 
or  fall  semesters  for  periods  of  eight  to  16  weeks. 

As  the  Center  hits  its  stride  at  mid-term  of  its 
second  year,  the  cross-cultural  seeds  have  resolved  in 
new  subjects  in  the  state  college  curriculum.  Courses 
in  Eastern,  Western  and  third  world  civilization  have 
burgeoned,  Savignano  said. 

As  evidence  that  the  program  is  a  two-way  street, 
state  colleges  at  Fitchburg,  Framingham  and  North  Adams 
are  setting  up  magnet  courses  to  bring  10  teachers  here 
from  England  for  spring  workshops. 

France's  University  of  Le  Mans  will  send  its  president 
to  teach  courses  at  Massachusetts  state  colleges  in  order 
to  teach  courses  at  Massachusetts  state  colleges  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  French  students  to  come  to  the 
state  colleges. 

Communications  have  begun  with  educators  in  Egypt 
and  Israel  for  student  and  faculty  exchanges. 

Interested  juniors  and  seniors  are  screened  first 
by  the  head  of  college's  education  department.  Interviews 
follow  at  the  Center  with  Savignano  or  Thomas  McFarlin, 
a  colleague  at  the  Center  who  had  had  experience  with 
Fulbright  applicants. 

The  school  overseas  then  gets  a  list  as  well  as 
profiles  of  potential  student  teachers.  The  profiles  are 
both  academic  and  personal,  une  school  in  irieste,  lor 
example,  was  searching  not  only  for  a  teacher  but  for  a 
student  who  would  fit  into  the  lifestyle  of  a  consular  family. 

Job  matches  are  also  tailored  by  students  and  faculty 
who  have  been  on  the  scene,  Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  academic 
dean  at  North  Adams,  started  an  exchange  with  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  after  teaching  there. 

Another  faculty  catalyst  is  Ronald  Grinnell  of  Boston 
State  College.  He  taught  at  Charlotte  Mason  College  in 
England.  While  he  was  there,  he  entertained  student 
teachers  Karen  McLellan  and  Barbara  Blinn  at  Cumber- 
land, England,  driving  them  around  on  weekends  and  visit- 
ing their  school  as  a  classroom  observer. 

Karen  and  Barbara  soon  found  that  they  were  teaching 
25  out  of  35  classes,  some  without  supervision.  In  letters 
to  Dr.  Savignano  they  said  the  "best  outcome  of  this 
teaching  period  has  been  that  we  have  learned  to  use 
what  we  have  to  its  greatest  extent  and  to  create  what 
we  need  but  do  not  have."  Textbooks  paper,  even  chalk, 
had  to  be  shared. 

A  student  teacher  in  Rome  wrote:  "The  teaching 
here  has  been  a  situation  of  far  more  learning  than  teach- 
ing. It  has  really  been  different  to  be  faced  with  a  class 
that  may  not  know  the  subject;  90  percent  may  not  even 
know  half  of  the  words  you  are  going  to  use  to  teach  it. 
But  strangely  enough,  things  always  work  out. 

From  Madrid,  a  student  wrote  "I  cannot  say  how 
much  this  has  done  for  me  personally  and  professionally. 
It  is  immeasurable  and  unforgettable  and  an  extremely 
rewarding  time  in  my  life.  Being  here  has  given  me  the 
confidence  I  have  needed." 

Students  pay  their  own  expenses.  The  Center's  budget 
during  its  first  year  ran  to  $64,000  for  salaries.  Liaison 
people  at  each  state  college  serve  voluntarily. 

The  Center  in  its  second  year  is  also  widening  its 
collaboration  with  other  universities  outside  the  state 
system,  both  public  and  private.  It  has  established  links 
with  Northeastern,  Assumption  College  in  Worcester,  Stone- 
hill  in  Easton,  Springfield's  American  International  Col- 
lege, Holyoke  Community  College,  Springfield  Tech,  and 
Our  Lady  of  the  Elms. 

Work-study  programs  for  summer  exchanges  are 
already  being  set  up  in  Greece  by  Bill  Sloane,  a  Harvard 
graduate  who  is  getting  his  MBA  at  Northeastern  and 
serving  as  a  graduate  intern  for  the  Center  abroad. 

The  University  of  Alabama  and  the  State  University 
of  New  York  are  working  with  the  Center  on  cooperative 
programs  at  the  University  of  Londrina  in  Brazil. 

The  Center  is  also  cooperating  with  public  schools. 
Lexington  School  Supt.  Rody  Foberg  has  lined  up  student 
exchanges  with  young  people  from  Brazil  and  Mexico  at 
Lexington's    Franklin   and    Estabrook   elementary  schools. 

Trustees  of  the  state  colleges  have  already  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  a  plan  by  the  Center  to  set  up  a  Mass- 
achusetts International  Consortium  to  help  avoid  duplication 
of  costs  and  services  among  colleges  setting  up  overseas 
programs. 

Already  a  reality  are  clusters  of  colleges  abroad 
pooling  information  and  exchange  students  and  teachers 
with  each  other  thanks  to  the  Center.  Iberia  has  a  cluster 
of    colleges.       So    does    the    Mediterranean   and    Britain. 
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FORD 

MOVES  ON 

RIGHT  TO 

PRIVACY 

FRONT 


By  Ron  Hendren 


WASHINGTON  -  Se- 
veral weeks  ago  I  reported 
on  an  executive  order  sign- 
ed by  president  Nixon  in- 
structing the  internal  Re- 
venue service  to  turn  over 
the  income  tax  returns  of 
the  nation's  three  million 
farmers  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  assist  fe- 
deral officials  In  compiling 
statistics  on  the  size  and 
gross  Incomes  of  America's 
farms.  The  order  repre- 
sented a  180-degree  turna- 
abaut  from  the  traditional 
government  policy  of  per- 
mitting only  IRS  officials 
to  have  access  to  the  con- 
tents uf  taxpayers  returns, 
except  in  cases  where 
crimes  were  thought  to  have 
been  committed. 

The  president's  side 
of  the  story  was  that  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  need- 
ed the  information  contained 
In  tax  returns  in  order,  a- 
mong  otherthlngs,  to  project 
food  production  accurately. 
Such  information  has  trad- 
itionally been  obtained  th- 
rough a  farm  census,  funds 
for  which  the  Agriculture 
Department  forfeited  In  1972 
because,  it  said,  the  census 
wasn't  needed.  Moreover,  no 
effort  was  made  by  mall  or 
otherwise  to  request  farm- 
ers to  submit  the  necessary 
data  voluntarily. 

Now,  Vice  president 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  head  of  a 
new  government  committee 
on  privacy,  has  told  the  pre- 
sident he  should  rescind  the 
earlier  order,  and  Ford  was 
successful  In  twisting  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz'  arm  for  support.  Butz 
who  earlier  approved  the  or- 
der, now  agrees  that  Ford  is 
right.  The  result:  A  new  or- 
der drafted  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 
which  specicially  overturns 
the  first.  White  House  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  presi- 
dent will  go  along  with 
Ford's  recommendations  by 
signing  the  new  order. 

Said  the  Vice  presi- 
dent to  one  report,  "What 
we  are  going  to  do  as  long  as 
I  am  chairman  (of  the  com- 
mittee on  privacy)  is  to  try 
to  put  a  stop  to  unwarranted 
future  invasions  of  individ- 
ual privacy  by  the  federal 
government  or  its  agents, 
period." 

m  my  view,  both  the 
actions  and  words  of  the 
Vice  president  are  encour- 
aging. As  I  reported  In 
my  earlier  column,  if  the  In- 
come tax  returns  of  farm- 
ers had  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, the  wedge  would 
have  been  in  the  door,  the 
precedent  would  have  been 
set  and  every  federal  ag- 
ency In  this  city  would  have 
been  off  and  running  for 
equal  time  to  peruse  the  tax 
returns  of  its  particular 
constituents,  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  bureaucratic 
beast. 

Thanks  to  Gerald 
Ford,  that  nonsense  has 
been  averted,  at  least  for 
the  present. 
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SPRUNG!! 
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YOU  GOT  GUTS! 


LONELY  AND  REJECTED 


AIN'T  SHE  CUTE 


EVEN  "BIG  MEN  ON  CAMPUS'' 
READ  THE  CYCLE  -  HUH  FRANK 


FUN  ON  THE  ICE 
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SGA  OFFICERS  ACTUALLY  WORKING! 
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Listei\SmoK§rs: 
cfou  dotty  have  to  wait  20  years 
fotcigaiettes  to  affect  y&u. 
It  oniytaKgs  3  secoqds. 


In  just  3  seconds  a  cigarette  makes  your  heart  beat  faster. 

shoots  your  blood  pressure  up,  replaces  oxygen  in  your  blood  with 

carbon  monoxide,  and  leaves  cancer-causing  chemicals 

to  spread  through  your  body. 

All  this  happens  with  every  cigarette  you  smoke. 

As  the  cigarettes  add  up.  the  damage  adds  up. 

Because  it's  the  cumulative  effects  of  smoking— adding  this 

cigarette  to  all  the  cigarettes  you  ever  smoked— 

that  causes  the  frouble. 

And  tell  that  to  your  dog,  too. 
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PUERTO  RICAN 
STUDENT 
EXCHANGE 
OVER  PROGRAM 

The  Center  for  Inter-  j 
national  Education  of  the  I 
Massachusetts  State  College 
.System  and  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  established 
a  student  exchange  program 
between  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  students  and 
the  University  of  Puerto  Ri- 
co students,  to  become  effec- 
tive  in  September  of  1974, 

There  will  be  an  equal 
number  of  students  sent  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege System  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Ricounderthe 
exchange  program  for  the 
entire  academic  year.  Each 
institution  will  waive  tuition, 
cultural  activities  fees,  LD, 
card  fees,  and  room  and  bo- 
ard for  the  visiting  students. 
The  Massachusetts  State 
College  student  will  pay  a 
fee  to  his  college  compara- 
ble to  that  charged  in  the  , 
System  for  all  normal  coll- 
ege expenses,  including  tui- 
tion, room  and  board. 

Students  applying  for 
this  exchange  will  be  screen- 
ed initially  by  the  head  of 
their  foreign  language  de-  . 
partments,  who  will  deter- 
mine their  proficiency  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  rec- 
ommendations will  be  sent 
to  the  C.I.E.  Final  interviews 
and  screening  will  be  done 
by  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Education. 
Basic  Requirements: 

1.  The  student  must  be 
a  second  year  college  stu- 
dent, having  completed  an 
approved  minimum  of  sixty 
credit  hours  during  the  first 
two  years,  with  a  general 
grade  point  average  of  close 
to  3.0  in   his   major  area. 

2.  The  students  must 
have  fluency  in  the  native 
language  of  the  host  insti- 
tution. 

3.  The  student  will  be 
admitted  as  a  special  non- 
degree  candidate.  He  will  be 
required  to  complete  twelve 
credit  hours  per  semester, 
at  the  host  institution  and 
must  maintain  a  satisfactory 
average.  At  the  end  of  each 
semester  each  institution 
will  exchange  official  trans- 
cripts for  each  participant. 

Students  who  are  qual- 
ified and  interested  in  this 
exchange  programs  should 
make  applications  through 
the  Center  for  International 
Education.  Applications  will 
be  available  at  the  office  of 
the  International  Education 
Advisors    at    each  college. 

With  his  application, 
each  student  should  submit 
two  copies  of  his  college 
transcript  and  two  copies  of 
his  professional  dossier. 
These  must  be  received  at 
the  Center  onorbefore  April 
19,  1974. 

Students  having  any 
questions  regarding  this 
Puerto  Rican  Student  Ex- 
change Program  may  see  Dr. 
Lawrence  Ovian  at  his  of- 
fice in  the  Financial  Aid 
Building,  261  Highland  Ave. 


HILL 


HALL 


The  State  Senate  Mon- 
day defeated  a  bill  by  Sena- 
tor Bob  Hall  on  a  16  to  23 
roll  call  vote.  The  bill,  S- 
500,  would  have  taken  the 
top  spot  away  from  incum- 
bents and  substituted  a  lot- 
tery system-similar  to  that 
used  in  city  elections.  All 
eight  Republicans,  as  well 
as  eight  Democrats,  voted 
for  the  bill. 

"A  system  which  pro- 
vides incumbents  with  an  ad- 
vantage is  inherently  unfair" 
Hall  said,  "it  denies  equal 
access  to  the  ballot."  "Any 
government  student  will  tell 
you  that  having  the  top  spot 
on  a  ballot  is  worth  5%  of 
the  votes.  Even  though  the 
law  helps  my  chances  of  be- 
ing re-elected,  I  believe  it 
ought  to  be  changed." 

Hall  said  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  vote  "de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  an 
election  year,  16  Senators 
voted  for  reform."  "Des- 
pite the  opposition  of  the  De- 
mocratic leadershio.  8  De- 
mocrats voted  for  election 
reform." 

Senator  Jack  yuinlan, 
R-Norwood,  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  bill  calling  for 
protection  of  the  public  ra- 
ther than  protection  of  the 
Senate  "Club". 


SAN  JUAN 

CAPISTRANO 

METEORITE 

FALL 


A  50.5  gram  iron-rich 
meteorite  fell  through  the 
aluminum  roof  of  a  carport 
in  a  trailer  park  In  San  juan 
Capistrano,  California,  on 
March  15,  1973.  The  object, 
which  fell  between  midnight 
and  4  a.m.  was  not  discover- 
ed until  the  morning  when 
the  owner  was  working  in  the 
carport  and  discovered  the 
meteorite  and  the  hole  in  the 
roof.  The  specimen  was  giv- 
en to  Dr.  John  Minch,ageo- 
logy  teacher  at  Saddleback 
Junior  College  in  Mission 
Vlejo,  who  kept  It  in  his  pos- 
session for  awhile.  Dr.  Don- 
ald Burnett,  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  was 
informed  of  the  fall,  and  he 
notified  Dr.  Finkel  in  La 
Jolla.  Dr.  Finkel  travelled  to 
Mission  Viejo  and  returned 
to  Dr.  James  Arnold's  lab- 
oratory In  La  Jolla  with  the 
meteorite.  The  fragment 
had  a  fusioncruston  the  out- 
side, and  when  a  small  slice 
was  made  through  one  side, 
metallic  iron  particles  could 
be  seen  and  it  was  fairly  cer- 
tain that  it  was  meteorltic. 
The  larger  of  the  two  pieces 
was  sent  to  the  Battelle  Me- 
morial institute  Laborator- 
ies in  Richland,  Washington, 
for  radio-isotope  counting. 
Aluminum  26  and  sodium  22 
and  a  few  other  isotopes 
were  observed,  although  the 
numbers  are  not  finalized; 
but  the  fragment  was  deter- 
mined to  be  definitely  met- 
eorltic. a  second,  smaller 
piece,  weighing  less  than  10 
grams,  was  later  found  on 
the  roof  of  the  carport. 
There  were  no  reports  of 
sonic  phenomena  or  a  fire- 
ball associated  with  the  fall, 
although  a  bright  meteor  re- 
port was  subsequently  re- 
ceived from  the  San  Diego 
area. 
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Eve  and  Adam 


Submitted  by  Male  Faculty  Member 


FAST 


GONE  TO 
VENICE 


Why  are  so  many 
males  really  so  up-tight  a- 
bout  the  mere  concept  of 
women's  liberation?  Do  they 
think  that  women  won't  love 
them  unless  they  are  strong, 
silent,  and  domineering 
types?  Perhaps  some  men 
are  willing  to  stop  the  silly 
game  of  role  playing  and  be- 
gin to  treatwomen  as  equals, 
but  how  many  liberated  men 
do  you  know? 

We  have  all  lived  in  a 
male  dominated  society 
throughout  recorded  history. 
Women  were  supposed  to  be 
sex  objects,  and  when  they 
put  on  a  few  years  of  wear, 
they  were  still  useful  to  do 
the  coolie  work  of  every 
society!  How  many  primi- 
tive tribes  would  have  star- 
ved to  death,  while  the 
mighty  male  hunters  ran  a- 
round  looking  for  something 
to  kill,  if  the  women  hadn't 
been  out  looking  for  ber- 
ries, nuts,  roots,  etc., 
which  made  up  most  of  the 
diet  of  early  man?  No  won- 
der we  have  such  a  fouled 
up  and  exploitive  society  to- 
day. 

Men  are  so  great  at 
human  relationships  they 
have  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  male  favor.  Is 
that  where  the  saying  came 
from  that  there's  room  for 
only  one  woman  in  each  kit- 
chen? 

Take  for  example  the 
Bible  story  of  how  Adam 
and  Eve  were  created.  God, 
a  male  naturally,  first  crea- 
ted Adam  and  then  created 
Eve  from  Adam's  rib.  What 
chance  did  Eve  have,  a  walk- 
ing and  talking  rib,  with  a 
male  God?  Do  you  know  how 
long  it  was  before  the  Chris- 
tian Church  accepted  the 
strange  notion  that  women 
even  had  souls?  The  Mos- 
lems are  just  enlightened, 
the  Moslem  heaven  is  really 
a  male  trip.  Sure  women 
get  in  -  as  spectators,  and 
as  their  special  reward  the 
power  of  envy  is  removed 
so  they  won't  get  up-tight 


at  all  the  fun  the  males  are 
having! 

Yet,  how  many  people 
do  you  know  who  came  into 
this  world  out  of  a  man? 
If  God  is  really  the  life  giv- 
er, how  come  God  isn't  a 
female?  Wouldn't  It  be  a 
big  joke  on  everyone  if  in 
one  of  those  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  the  scholars  discov- 
ered, that  a  few  thousand 
years  ago  some  male  decid- 
ed to  switch  the  story  of 
creation  around  —  reverse 
the  whole  deal?  Wouldn't  it 
make  more  sense?  And  why 
have  men  always  been  upset 
when  women  were  allowed  to 
learn  how  to  read  and  write? 
Baby,  if  you've  got  a  good 
deal  going,  let's  not  rock 
the  boat.  As  long  as  women 
are  willing  to  get  the  shaft, 
in  every  possible  way,  then 
let  them. 

Well  the  holiday  seems 
to  be  coming  to  an  end.  Wo- 
men are  being  radicalized 
all  the  time,  waking  up,  not 
because  they  always  want  to, 
but  because  of  the  way  men 
treat  them.  This  is  one  re- 
volution that  isn't  going  to 
get  sidetracked  with  any  to- 
ken jazz! 

How  many  times  have  you 
heard  that  give  women  power 
and  they'll  abuse  it  just  like 
men?  Whose  fault  is  that? 
Who  forces  women  to  act 
like  men  -  other  women? 
Yet  let's  getbacktothe 
God  thing.  We  all  learn  that 
God  is  love  -  real  pure  love. 
And  which  sex  is  better  at 
giving  out  love  -  lots  of 
love  -  men  or  women?  Which 
sex  feels  freer  about  showing 
love  -  to  each  other  as  well 
as  to  the  opposite  sex?  Real- 
ly, considering  that  women 
have  continued  to  love  us, 
despite  all  the  crap  -  we've 
handed  them,  I,  for  one, 
feel  a  lot  better  about  the 
women's  movement.  And  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Jack,  li- 
berated women  are  better  - 
in  every  way!! 
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On  Wednesday,  May  1st,  students  in  colleges  and 
high  schools  across  America  are  organizing  the  FAST 
TO  SAVE  A  PEOPLE.  Co-sponsored  by  Oxfam-America 
and  project  Relief,  the  FAST  Is  aimed  at  helping  the  six 
to  ten  million  people  who  face  death  from  starvation  as 
a  result  of  the  ongoing  African  drought,  which  has  been 
called  "the  worst  ecological  disaster  of  the  century." 
The  FAST  unites  a  massive  fund-raising  effort  with  an 
attempt  to  develop  awareness  of  both  the  crisis  situation 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Impending  food  shortgages  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

On  May  1st,  students  are  urged  to  skip  one  or  all  of 
the  day's  meals  and  to  donate  the  money  thus  saved  to  help 
the  people  of  the  drought-stricken  area,  students  will  also 
solicit  financial  sponsors  to  underwrite  their  fast.  Funds 
raised  In  this  way  will  be  used  immediately  for  food, 
family  planning  and  medical  assistance.  In  addition,  they 
will  be  carefully  channeled  into  such  long-range  projects 
as  agricultural  training  programs,  well  drilling  and  water 
resource  management,  credit  cooperatives  to  aid  small 
farmers  in  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  Insect- 
icides; in  short,  to  help  build  the  kind  of  sound  and  sus- 
tainable agriculture  so  urgently  needed  In  these  developing 
nations. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times  the  countries  south  of  the 
Sahara  desert  are  among  the  poorest  In  the  world.  Now, 
In  Mauritania,  Senegal,  Niger,  Upper  volta,  Mall,  Chad, 
Sudan,  and  Ethiopia  the  rains  have  failed  for  six  to  eight 
years.  Scientists  estimate  that,  as  a  result  of  the  drought, 
the  Sahara  Is  expanding  Into  these  countries  at  the  unpre- 
cedented rate  of  30  miles  per  year,  if  the  process  is  not 
halted  soon,  significant  amounts  of  agricultural  land  will 
be  permanently  removed  from  production  at  a  time  of  In- 
creasing world-wide  food  scarcity. 

News  coverage  of  this  insidious  disaster  has  been 
scanty.  These  countries  have  no  oil,  no  strategic  location, 
and  now,  no  exportable  agriculture.  They  are  isolated 
from  the  larger  world  by  distance,  a  forbidding  climate, 
and  a  lack  of  adequate  transportation  routes.  Despite 
well-meaning  governmental  relief  efforts,  the  nsed  for 
food  stuffs  and  agricultural  development  increases. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  day-long  fast  are  Oxfam-Amer- 
ica and  project  Relief.  Oxfam- America  with  headquarters 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  is  the  American  branch  of  the  internat- 
ional oxfam  organization  begun  in  oxford,  England  during 
World  War  n.  The  organization  has  30  years  of  experience 
In  the  field  of  international  relief  and  long-term  develop- 
ment assistance  and  has  an  exceptional  record  for  efficient 
management  of  funds  and  careful  planning  and  supervision 
of  projects. 

Project  Relief,  located  in  providence,  R.I.,  is  a 
non-profit,  tax-exempt  charitable  fund-raising  organiza- 
tion which  was  established  in  1971  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  Bengali  refugees  in  India.  The  organization  pays  neither 
salaries  nor  rent  and  accepts  only  donated  staff  services 
so  that  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of  each  dollar  is 
used  for  direct  relief.-  project  Relief  Is  now  focusing  its 
energies  on  the  African  drought  disaster. 

THE  FAST  TO  SAVE  A  PEOPLE  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  number  of  prominent  Americans,  among  them:  Leonard 
Bernstein,  senator  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Julian  Bond,  Senator 
Edward  w.  brooke,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  congress- 
man James  A.  Burke,  Marlon  clawson,  Henry  Steele  Corn- 
manger,  Congressman  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Douglas  Ensmin- 
ger,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
Senator  Floyd  Haskell,  Edward  Hlgbee,  Senator  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  senator  George  McGov- 
ern,  senator  Edmund  Muskie,  Senator  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Spock,  congressman  Gerry  e.  Studds,  Alvln  Toffler, 
Senator  Lowell  Welcker,  Mayor  Kevin  White  and  Leonard 
Woodcock. 


INTERNATIONAL  VISITOR 
PROGRAM 


Dr.  Lawrence  Arnold 
of  the  History  Department 
has  been  selected  by  the 
State  Department  to  aet  as 
a  sponsor  for  Professor  Ai- 
dan  Clarke  of  Trinity  Coll- 
ege, Dublin,  who  arrived  in 
this  country  on  March  9 
under  the  International  Vis- 
itor Program,  BureauofEd- 
ucational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs. Professor  Clarke,  who 
is  Lecturer  in  Modem  His- 
tory at  Trinity  College,  in- 
tends to  pursue  research  on 
the  subject  of  emigration 
from  Ulster  to  New  England 
in  the  17th  century.  In  this 
connection  his  principal  base 
of  operations  will  be  Har- 
vard, but  his  itinerary  will 
also  include  visits  to  the 
University      of    Massachu- 


setts, Dartmouth  and,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  March, 
Fitchburg  State  College. 
Professor  Clarke  is  hopeful 
of  meeting  with  small  his- 
torical associations  and  see- 
ing  local  journals  or  private 
collections  relating  to  New 
England  history.  He  is  also 
interested  in  discussing  uni- 
versity administration,  Pro- 
fessors* organizations,  and 
other  arrangements  made 
for  contact  between  the  stu- 
dent body  and  university  ad- 
ministration. Anyone  who  is 
in  a  position  to  assist  Pro- 
fessor Clarke  in  these  ob- 
jectives is  urged  to  contact 
Dr.  Arnold  by  the  end  of 
March.  Professor  Clarke 
will  return  to  Ireland  on 
April  2,  1974. 
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FITCHBURG  STATE  COLLEGE  ANNUAL 
ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP 

Applications  may  be  obtained  at  the  alumni  office 
between  9  a.m.  -  12  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  -  2  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Deadline  for  application  returns  is  April  19. 


By  cinay  uuney 

Karen  J,  sthrobeen, 
daughter  of  John  sthrobeen, 
supervisor  of  the  college 
grounds  and  buildings,  de- 
parted Fitchburg  the  morn- 
ing of  March  27  for  a  year  of 
study  and  work  in  Venice, 
Italy,  what  makes  Karen 
unsusual  is  that  she  is  pay- 
ing for  her  year  in  Italy  from 
funds  she  made  as  an  artist. 
She  received  her  b.A.  de- 
gree in  Fine  Arts  from 
Drake  University  in  1971, 
spending  a  year  in  Europe 
as  an  undergraduate.  It 
was  during  this  year  abroad 
that  she  fell  in  love  with  Ve- 
nice and  resolved  to  return. 

The  Sthrobeen  family 
resides  at  346  North  Street, 
the  first  house  past  the 
men's  dormitory  and  oppo- 
site the  Weston  Auditorium. 
Mr.  sthrobeen  has  his  col- 
lege office  in  the  basement 
of  the  house,  and  some  stu- 
dents may  have  wondered  at 
the  large  piece  of  machinery 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  ga- 
rage. This  greenish  massof 
metal  is  Karen's  press,  for 
among  her  talents  is  that 
she  is  a  printer,  producing 
etchings  of  high  quality.  One 
of  her  color  etchings,  entitl- 
ed "Animals",  was  repro- 
duced in  the  book  BEGIN- 
NING MUSIC,  a  resource 
collection  book  for  music 
teachers  of  young  children, 
published  by  the  American 
Book  Company  In  1970.  A 
full  sheet  copy  of  "Animals" 
costs  $1501 

In  addition  to  her  etch- 
ings, Karen  is  a  skillful  silk 
screen  artist;  one  of  her  silk 
screens,  entitled  "Space", 
was  presented  to  the  college 
Newman  Center  art  collect- 
ion just  before  she  left  for 
Europe.  A  creative  maker  of 
dolls,  one  of  which  wonhon- 
Drable  mention  at  the  Fitch- 
burg Fine  Art  Museum  Re- 
gional Exhibition  last  year, 
she  is  also  a  skilled  worker 
in  ceramics.  In  1969  her 
24  piece  collection  of  stone- 
work figures,  entitled  "Peo- 
ple*', won  first  place  and  a 
prize  of  $250  at  the  Twenty- 
first  Annual  Iowa  Artists 
Exhibition,  held  at  the  Des 


Moines  Art  center. 

As  if  this  was  not  e- 
nough,  Karen  is  a  talent- 
ed painter  and  artist  in 
various  forms  of  medium, 
ranging  from  pen  and  ink 
sketches  to  acrylic  paints. 
To  top  her  accomplishments 
off,  she  won  first  prize  in 
the  MADEMOISELLE  Col- 
lege Contest  in  1969,  with 
her  photograph,  entitled 
"Self-portrait." 

The  entire  sthrobeen 
family  seems  to  be  engaged 
In  some  form  of  arts  or 
crafts.  Her  father  is  an  ex- 
cellent photographer,  her 
mother,  Sharlotte,  is  an 
amateur  artist,  and  her 
sister,  Deborah,  is  active 
In  many  areas  of  both  art 
and  craft  work,  visitors  to 
the  current  Fitchburg  Art 
Museum  Regional  exhibit- 
ion may  see  one  of  Karen's 
etchings  on  display,  entitl- 
ed "Clouds".  It  was  largely 
from  the  sale  of  this  piece 
of  art  work  that  she  was 
able  to  finance  her  new  trip 
to  Venice. 

Mr.  Sthrobeen,  a  gra- 
duate of  M.I.T.  in  engineer- 
ing, was  supervisor  of 
grounds  and  buildings  at 
Drake  University  before 
coming  to  Fitchburg  State 
in  1971. 


Senior  Citizens 

Attend 
College  Course 


An  enrichment  course 
in  History  spanning  the  years 
from  World  War  I  to  the 
Great  Depression  was  given 
at  the  Solar  Center  in  coop- 
eration with  Fitchburg  State 
College. 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Thom- 
as, Jr.  of  the  college  faculty 
gave  the  course  each  Thurs- 
day morning.  All  senior  ci- 
tizens in  the  city  could  at- 
tend without  charge. 

The  mini-course  util- 
ized lectures  and  discuss- 
ions on  the  1920's  and  the 
Depression.  Discussion  sub- 
jects included  intolerance, 
political  scandals,  prohibi- 
tion, social  trends,  pros- 
perity, foreign  policy  and 
the  effects  of  the  Depress- 
ion on  the  average  person. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Gilmar- 
tin.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Fitchburg  Councilon  Ag- 
ing, said  a  good  number  of 
people  had  indicated  an  in- 
terest inattendingthe  course 
and  emphasized  that  all  sen- 
ior citizens  were  cordially 
invited  to  attend  any  or  all 
of  the  sessions. 
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PIG  AS  COP 

THE  GOOD  SIDE  OF  IT  ALL 


By  Louise  Therrien 

In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Cycle,  there  was  an  article 
on  policeman's  role  in  our 
society  portraying  the  real 
positive  aspects  of  this  pro- 
fession. The  article  appear- 
ed on  page  6.  Now,  I  did  the 
layout  for  pages  six  and  se- 
ven: decided  which  articles 
would  go  where,  how  large 
the  titles  would  be,  and  what 
kind  of  pictures  would  be 
used  to  emphasize  the  arti- 
cle and  enhance  the  page 
itself  visually.  That's  what 
layout  of  a  newspaper  Is 
about. 

Under  the  policeman 
article,  I  put  a  pig  picture. 
It  wasn'tthe  best  little  sketch 
in  the  world,  but  the  pig  was 
smiling  and  looked  rather 
mellow.  I  thought  it  was  an 
O.K.  picture  and  it  WAS  a 
policeman  article.  To  me, 
cop  and  pig  are  pretty  syn- 
onymous. The  picture  look- 
ed good  pictorally.  Actually, 
overall  thought  pages  six 
and  seven  came  out  pretty 
decent.  1  went  home  pleased 
that  it  had  helped  the  stu- 
dents enjoy  reading  the  ma- 
terial. 

THEN  down  came  the 
thunder  and  bolts  of  lighten- 
ing. The  editor  of  the  Cycle, 
Mary,  saw  the  article  and 
attempted  to  chew  me  out 
about  the  "terrible"  thing 
I  had  done,  i.e.,  putting  a 
pig  picture  on  a  pro-police- 
man article.  1  was  surprised 
as  hell,  but  not  too  bothered. 
For  all  those  ofyououtthere 
that  think  it  was  a  "terrible" 
thing  -  let  me  tell  you  a  few 
things  about  pigs,  and  parti- 
cularly about  pig  as  cop. 
The  image  of  a  pig  is 
an  animal  slopping  around 
in  the  mud  and  being  over- 
all pretty  disgusting  - 
RIGHT? 

Well  that,  ray  friend  is 
WRONG!  WRONG!  WRONG! 
Pigs  are  extremely  neat  and 
clean  animals  who  do  NOT 
play  in  mud.  They  have  very 
dry  skin  so  they  require 
moisture  to  soften  their  itchy 
skin.  Wateroragoodscratch 
-  particularly  on  their  backs 
does  the  trick  and  how  they 
love  to  be  scratched.  Scratch 
a  pig  and  heWILLfollowyou 
anywhere!! 

Pigs  areapretty gentle 
animal,  except  if  they  feel 
you  are  trespassing  upon 
their  privacy  and  are  going 
to  do  them  harm  -  look  out! 
They  can  be  awful  pig-head- 
ed. 

People  do  have  pigs  for 
pets.  I  hear  they  are  friendly 
company  and  can  even  be 
house-broken. 

The  pig  Is  a  pretty 
fine  animal.  How  it  got  its 
disgusting  image  is  beyond 
me.  Maybe  it's  because  some 
religions,  like  the  Jews  and 
Baptists,  aren't  allowed  to 
eat  pork  due  to  the  Biblical 
referrel  thai  only  animals 
with  split  hooves  and  that 
chew  the  cod  (grass)  is  clean 
to  eat.  This  makes  the  pig 
unclean,  but  so  is  the  horse 
by  this  norm.  Where  oh 
where  did  the  dirty  pig  image 
come  from?  It's  discrimina- 
tion, my  friends,  direct  and 
bias!!!! 

Now!  As  for  pig  as  cop, 
it  did  BEGIN  as  negative.  A 
pig  cop  was  the  unfair  cop 
misusing  his  powerposition, 
the  brutal  cop,  the  unfeeling 
unhuman  cop,  the  flesh  ma- 
chine of  the  law  with  gunand 
power  not  to  be  argued  with, 
unlesB  you  like  your  head 
beat  in.  That's  a  reality! 
All  these  things  hurt 
your  freedom  -  particularly 
the  last  is  considerably  pain- 
ful! PIG  applied  toa particu- 
lar type  of  cop  -  BAD!  But 
that  was  then  and  now  the 
Image  (for  me  at  least)  has 
changed.  -lust  as  people's 
horror  of  guys  growing  long 
hair  has  unhorrifled  itself. 


it's  part  of  our  daily  living 
with  meanings  that  have 
changed.  The  pig  image  has 
been  altered -predominantly 
by  cops  themselves. 

Call  a  cop  a  "pig"  to- 
day and  it's  likely  some 
might  still  get  mad,  some 
might  still  beat  your  head  in. 
But  not  all  of  them!  (It's 
YOUR  choice  if  you  want  to 
verify  this  by  doing  it!)  Some 
cops  will  ignore  you,  for 
they  are  used  to  it  and  know 
its  silliness.  Some  cops  will 
wave  back  and  say  hi.  For 
some,  the  image  of  pig  is  a 
joke.  In  a  California  county, 
the  police  actually  have  pig 
heads  painted  on  their  squad 
cars.  For  them,  they've 
turned  the  tables  and  say 
PIG  stands  for  Pride  -  In- 
tegrity -  Guts!  Alright,  cops! 
The  cop  who  thought  up  that 
on  had  his  head  in  a  good 
place.  This  changes  a  whole 
image  -  negative  to  positive. 
Real  is  reality  -  some  cops 
are  good  men  ready  to  help, 
men  and  women  with  famil- 
ies to  take  care  of,  people 
who  care.  Some  cops  are 
purely  BAD!  That's  reality. 
Even  Mary  can't  argue  that. 
So  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  image  of  pig  as  cop. 
It  depends  on  how  you  say 
it. 

There's  one  town 
where  annually  there  is  a 
football  game  played.  It's 
attended  by  thousands  of 
folks  packing  the  bleachers 
to  the  hills!  The  teams  are 
Pigs  vs.  Freaks.  No  Joke! 
It's  great. 

It  all  started  with  a 
complaint  call  from  an  old 
lady  nervous  about  long  hairs 
playing  football  in  the  park 
near  her  house.  In  hermind, 
too  much  hair  meant  trou- 
ble. She  called  the  cops. 
When  a  complaint  Is  receiv- 
ed, the  police  are  compelled 
to  comply.  They  asked  the 
long-hairs  to  leave  the  park 
on  the  charge  of  being  public 
nuisances.  This  really  rub- 
bed the  freaks  wrong  and  a 
hassle  nearly  broke  loose. 
Just  in  time,  one  long-hair 
reasoned  that  instead  of  fi- 
ghting it  out,  let's  play  it 
out.  You  cops  win,  we'll 
leave.  We  win  and  you  don't 
hassle  us  about  staying. 

The  cop  car  left  and 
returned  with  an  entire  team 
of  football  -  ready  cops. 
The  game  was  hot  and  hea- 
vy and  a  lot  of  fun.  Everyone 
won.  It  became  a  yearly  e- 
vent.  Each  year  the  crowds 
get  larger  -  the  excitement 
greater. 

A  name  is  a  name  as  a 
name  is  a  name.  It's  all  in 
your  attitude.  To  me.  pig 
as  cop  isn't  always  negative 
or  always  positive. 

Whoever  wrote thatar- 
ticle  "What  Is  APoliceman" 
-  I  hope  you  understand  and 
if  not,  do  now.  It  wasn't  a 
good  sketch  of  a  pig  -  but, 
hell,  he  was  smiling! 

Pride  -  Integrity  -  and 
Guts.  That's  the  other  side 
of  it  all  and  I  can  get  into 
it.  Well,  this  is  Lou  signing 
off  with  a  human  squeal.  Do 
keep  those  postcards  and 
letters  coming  in.  We  read 
every  one  of  the  little  ras- 
cals. And  if  you  got  nothing 
to  do,  take  a  pig  out  to 
lunch  and  watch  the  reaction. 


DIAGNOSIS  &  TREATMENT 
OF  SYPHILIS 

(taken  from  V.D.  Handbook,  Handbook  Collective)  edited  by 
P.  Midura 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  not  easy.  Syphilis  has 
been  called  the  'great  mimic*  -  it  can  produce  symptoms 
similar  or  identical  to  dozens  of  other  diseases.  In  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  the  doctor  cannot  depend  on  the  pa- 
tient's symptoms  alone,  but  must  also  carefully  consider 
the  patient's  personal  medical  history,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  syphilis  in  the  patient's  recent  sexual  part- 
ner(s)  and  the  results  of  laboratory  tests. 

Syphilis  is  a  disease  that  can  affect  all  parts  of  the 
body  therefore,  an  examination  limited  to  the  sexual  or- 
gans is  not  sufficient.  The  doctor  should  examine  the  pa- 
tient's eyes,  throat,  heart,  lungs  and  abdomen.  The  pa- 
tient's temperature,  pulse  and  blood  pressure  should  be 
recorded.  Patients  should  request  that  a  complete  physi- 
cal be  performed. 

All  people  who  develop  a  sore  on  the  sexual  organs 
should  have  an  examination  for  syphilis.  Patients  should 
not  delay  in  seeking  medical  examination,  since  a  primary 
chancre  can  disappear  within  a  few  days,  after  which  diag- 
nosis may  be  more  difficult.  Patients  should  not  put  any 
cream  or  ointment  on  the  sore  until  it  has  been  examined 
by  a  doctor.  Almost  any  chemical  will  kill  the  syphilis 
organisms  near  the  surface  of  the  chancre  making  micro- 
scopic examination  of  fluid  taken  from  the  chancre  in- 
accurate. People  who  have  had  anal  intercourse  with  an 
inflicted  partner  should  request  that  the  inner  walls  of  the 
anus  be  checked  for  the  presence  of  a  chancre. 

If  a  sore  is  present,  Quid  from  within  the  sore  should 
be  examined  under  a  microscope.  To  obtain  fluid  for  test- 
ing, the  sore  is  thoroughly  rinsed  off  with  salt  water  and  is 
then  gently  rubbed  with  a  pad  of  sterile  gauze  until  thin, 
clear  fluid  oozes  from  its  surface.  This  procedure  may  be 
painful  for  a  moment  and  should  be  performed  gently. 
BLOOD  TESTS  FOR  SYPHILIS 

Blood  tests  for  syphilis  are  used  in  two  ways:  as  part 
of  diagnosis  in  individual  cases  and  for  mass  testing  of 
millions  of  people.  All  men  and  women  believed  to  have 
syphilis  are  given  a  blood  test  whether  or  not  microscope 
examination  is  positive.  This  serves  to  confirm  the  diag- 
nosis and  is  especially  important  when  symptoms  are 
confusing  or  absent  altogether. 

All  blood  tests  for  syphilis  work  be  detecting  "an- 
tibodies" in  a  sample  of  blood  taken  from  the  vein  of  the 
person  being  tested.  An  antibody  is  a  chemical  produced 
by  certain  parts  of  the  body,  when  the  body  is  invaded  by 
disease  -  causing  organisms.  Antibody  molecules  circulate 
in  the  bloodstream  and  become  attached  to  the  invading 
bacteria  or  viruses  making  them  more  susceptible  to  des- 
truction by  otherpartsofthebody'sself-defensemechanism, 
such  as  the  white  blood  cells.  The  body  produces  specific 
antibodies  for  each  kind  of  invading  organism.  Since  yaws, 
endemic,  syphilis,  pinta  and  venereal  syphilis  are  all  caused 
by  the  same  organism,  blood  tests  cannot  tell  these  diseases 
apart. 
TREATMENT 

Penicillin  given  by  injection  into  the  muscle  of  the 
buttocks  is  the  most  effective  antibiotic  for  thetreatment  of 
syphilis.  Penicillin  is  used  in  all  cases,  unless  the  infected 
person  is  allergic  to  the  drug. 

Even  small  amounts  of  penicillin  will  kill  Treponema 
pallidum;  however,  it  may  take  several  days  for  all  of  the 
syphilis  organisms  in  an  infected  person's  body  to  die. 
Therefore  the  aim  of  penicillin  treatment  for  syphilis  is  to 
maintain  a  constant,  but  nor  necessarily  very  large,  amount 
of  penicillin  in  the  infected  person's  blood  for  at  least  two 
weeks. 

-  Patients  who  are  allergic  to  penicillin  should  be 
treated  with  tetracycline  hydrochloride. 

-  In  cases  where  a  woman  is  both  penicillin  allergic 
and  pregnant,  erythromycin  stearate  (Erythrocin)  is  the 
best  drug  to  use. 

REACTIONS  TO  TREATMENT  OF  (SYPHILL)  SYPHILIS 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  any  antibiotic  into  the 
bloodstream  of  a  person  infected  with  syphilis,  large 
numbers  of  the  syphilis  organisms  die  suddenly.  In  dying 
the  organisms  break  open  and  release  their  contents  into 
the  blood.  This  can  cause  several  uncomfortable,  but  tem- 
porary symptoms.  Within  12  hours  after  the  start  of  treat- 
ment, the  patient  may  develop  a  fever  of  101  to  102  degrees 
F.  If  a  chancre  is  present,  it  may  become  swollen  and  en- 
larged. Such  a  reaction  usually  lasts  only  a  few  hours. 
FOLLOW-UP  EXAMINATIONS  AND  TESTS 

All  men  and  women  who  are  treated  for  syphilis  must 
have  several  medical  examinations  and  blood  tests  after 
treatment  is  over  to  make  sure  that  their  disease  is  com- 
pletely cured.  Patients  who  are  treated  for  primary  and 
secondary  syphilis  should  be  examined  one  month  after  re- 
ceiving treatment  and  then  once  every  three  months  for  one 
year.  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  BEING  TREATED  FORSYPHILIS 
SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  SEXUAL  INTERCOURSE  FOR  ONE 
MONTH  AFTER  RECEIVING  TREATMENT.  At  each  post- 
treatment  examination,  a  sample  of  blood  is  taken  for  a  test. 
The  test  gradually  becomes  negative  6  to  12  months  after 
successful  treatment  of  primary  syphilis  and  12  to  18 
months    after    a    case    of   secondary  syphilis   is   cured. 

CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Human  Services 
Cont.  from  p  1 

year  but  Juniors  who  already  have  thepre-requtsite  courses 
and/or  prior  experience  may  be  accepted.  The  pre- 
requisite courses  are  (1)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN 
SERVICES  (to  give  the  student  a  background  about  the 
fields  of  Human  Services  and  community  resources  and 
thus  give  the  student  a  basis  for  choosing  a  field  place- 
ment.), (2)  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  manifestations  of  behavior  under 
stress),  and  (3)  INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES  AND  RE- 
PORT WRITING  (to  provide  basic  skills  for  work  in  the 
agencies.)  Students  must  have  these  courses  prior  to 
taking  the  Field  Work  Course.  Since  students  will  begin 
the  Field  Work  in  the  Fall  and  go  through  the  Spring  of 
the  following  semester,  plans  for  placement  should  be 
made  several  semesters  in  advance  of  the  senior  or 
junior  year  so  that  all  pre-requisites  are  completed  by 
the  Spring  before  beginning  Field  Work.  A  written  per- 
mission form  will  be  given  to  the  student  to  be  used  at 
registration  time.  The  type  of  placement  you  would 
like  (e.g.t  mental  health,  probation,  family  agency,  wel- 
fare, etc.)  should  be  discussed  with  the  Field  Work  co- 
ordinator in  the  Spring  prior  to  registering  for  the  Fall 
Field  Work.  This  will  give  us  a  chance  to  arrange  a 
placement  according  to  your  interests  and  geographical 
preferences,  in  advance  of  the  next  semester  so  that  the 
experience  can  begin  as  soon  as  the  semester  starts. 
In  many  cases  it  is  important  for  the  student  to  have  a 
car  or  have  access  to  a  car  since  many  agency  activities 
take  place  in  the  community,  in  homes,  etc. 

The  following  agencies  have  cooperated  with  the 
Fltchburg  Human  Services  program  by  providing  super- 
vised field  work  experiences  for  students  who  spend  at 
least  one  day  a  week  throughout  the  school  year  at  the 


For  Sale:  350  Honda 
Street  Scrambler,  1972, 
7,000  miles  $600.00.  Call 
Lydia  at  343-9415 

To  thepersonwhostole 
my  wallet:  Please  return  it. 
You  don't  need  my  identifi- 
cation, I  do.  MarilynS.,  Box 
1054 

If  you  would  like  to 
correspond  with  an  English- 
speaking  student  at  the 
University  of  Warsaw  in  Po- 
land, contact  Dr.  McCaffrey 
in  the  English  Department 


agency. 

Children's    Aid    and    Family    Service 

Fitchburg 

Juvenile    Probation    Office 

Fitchburg 

Juvenile  Probation   Office 

Lawrence 

YOU   (Intensive  Probation) 

Worcester 

Catholic    Social    Services 

Fitchburg 

Catholic   Social  Services 

Worcester 

Surburban    Manor    Nursing    Home 

Acton 

Family  Services   Organization 

Concord 

McKay    Campus    School 

Fitchburg 

Jewish    Service   Center  for  Older  Adults 

Worcester 

Jewish   Community   Center 

Worcester 

Department  of  Public  Welfare- Family 

and    Children's  Services 

Fitchburg 

Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 

Commission 

Fitchburg 

Burbank    Hospital 

Fitchburg 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital-Alcoholism 

Unit 

Worcester 

North   Central   Mental   Health   Center 

Fitchburg 

Mental    Health    Association 

Fitchburg 

Malboro-Westboro  Community 

Mental    Health    Center 

Malboro 

Children's  Protective  Services 

Worcester 

Family  Planning   Council 

Fitchburg 

There  are  many  other  agencies  which  have  student 
involvement  and  may  also  become  field  stations  for  the 
Human  Services  Program. 

For  further  information  contact: 

-  Admissions  Office,  Fitchburg  State  College  or 

Donald  M.  Isaac,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Human  Services  Program 
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POPULATION 

INSTITUTE 

INTERN 

PROGRAM 


The  Population  Institute  Invites  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  to  participate  in  an  Internship  program 
which  allows  them  to  do  something  about  the  problems 
of  population  and  environment  in  their  state  while  they 
are  involved  in  their  normal  academic  programs.  The  In- 
terns are  challenged  to  become  agents  of  change  and  inno- 
vation and  to  assist  public  officials  in  finding  workable 
approaches    to    extremely    complex   and  vital    questions. 

population  institute  interns  work  directly  with  con- 
cerned state  legislators,  administrators,  and  community 
leaders  researching  the  statutes,  drafting  model  bills, 
and  seeking  administrative  reforms  which  will  bring  pop- 
ulation growth  and  distribution  into  balance  with  resources 
and  the  environment.  For  example. 

In  Massachusetts,  intern  studies  of  population  attitudes 
provided  vital  background  data  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  a  state  population  commission. 

In  Washington  state,  an  intern's  Investigation  led  to  a  state 
study  and  project  on  population  education. 

Hawaii's  Interns  are  helping  to  develop  a  data  system  to 
measure  the  level  and  effects  of  ln-mlgration. 

In  Boulder,  Colorado,  interns  did  legal  research  for  a  land- 
use  and  open-space  ordinance  that  may  provide  amodel  for 
growth- conscious  communities  across  the  nation. 

HOW  THE  INTERN  PROGRAM  WORKS 

Each  year,  the  population  Institute  selects  a  limited 
number  of  highly  qualified  students  for  its  population  in- 
ternships which  generally  run  from  September  to  June.  If 
chosen,  you  will  work  closely  with  academic  advisors, 
state  legislative  or  executive  sponsors  and  citizen  leaders 
on  a  research  project  dealing  with  population  and  environ- 
mental problems.  To  insure  anon-partisan  approach,  you 
will  work  with  sponsors  from  the  major  parties,  project 
^subjects  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  legislative  prlorit- 
Jes  within  the  state.  The  population  Institute  will  work  with 
c  "you  to  match  the  project  with  your  interests  and  expertise. 

*"""  NATURE  OF  THE  PROJECT:  The  Research  Is  to  be 
action- oriented,  designed  to  produce  results  at  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  levels.  It  can  be  geared  to  new 
activities  In  any  of  the  three  branches  of  government,  or 
focus  on  full  implementation  of  laws  already  passed,  pre- 
vious intern  projects  have  included: 

California  -    Implementation   of  family   planning   laws  In 
welfare  agencies. 

(Colorado    -    impact    of    water    resources    on  population 
growth  and  distribution. 

da    -    Establishment  of  a  statewide   population/sex 
education  program. 

Michigan  -  Legal  aspects  of  fertility  control. 

North  Carolina  -  Development  of  teen  services  In  family 
planning. 

Maryland  -  Study  of  Implicit  and  explicit  population  pol- 
icies. 

You  will  work  closely  with  your  legislative  sponsors 
to  develop  your  preliminary  proposals  and  to  outline  a 
strategy.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  you  will  draw  on  the 
resources  of  the  executive  branch,  the  legislative  re- 
search service,  state  and  national  population  and  environ- 
ment groups  and  other  concerned  professional  organizat- 
ions and  Individuals.  You  will  have  the  close  support  of 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  Population  Institute,  who  will 
provide  you  with  research  materials,  Ideas  from  other 
Interns  and  other  states,  and  general  guidance. 

REPORT:  Each  Intern  will  write  a  report  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  school  year.  The  report  will  outline 
the  major  issues  studied,  suggest  steps  to  achieve  work- 
able approaches,  and  provide  information  on  the  political 
climate  related  to  the  Issues.  The  population  institute 
will  use  the  reports  as  part  of  a  larger  program  to  In- 
crease understanding  and  action  In  the  population  field  on 
both  the  state  and  national  level. 

ACADEMIC  CREDIT:  For  each  Intern,  arrangements 
for  academic  credit  for  a  minimum  equivalent  of  a  year's 
.course  will  be  made  through  the  faculty  advisor  at  the 
college  or  university.  This  is  the  applicant's  responsibil- 
ity, you  will  be  evaluated  for  credit  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  and  any  other  criteria  that  the  faculty  advisor 
wishes  to  use. 

NOTE:  No  intern,  while  connected  with  this  project,  shall 
actively  advocate  or  oppose  any  particular  legislation  for 
which  research  and  writing  is  being  done  as  part  of  this 
project.  This  restriction  is  necessitated  by  the  tax- 
emempt  status  of  the  population  institute. 

THE  AWARD:  A  stipend  of  $600.00  will  be  awarded 
to  each  intern  for  the  school  year,  in  addition,  the  populat- 
ion institute  will  pay  necessary  travel  and  research  costs 
for  each  student  selected. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

REQUIREMENTS:  You  must  be  a  graduate  or  under- 
graduate student  attending  a  college  or  university  In  the 
state  which  you  have  chosen  for  a  project.  You  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of: 

-  experience    and  Interest  In   population   and 
related  activities 

-  proven  research  and  writing  ability 

-  academic  standing 

-  faculty  recommendations 

-  relevance  of  research  interests  to  state  needs 

The  program  Is  flexible  enough  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  regional  or  local  projects  with  statewide  or  nation- 
al implications. 

TO  APPLY:  submit  a  population  institute  applicat- 
ion form,  a  short  statement  concerning  the  areas  of  re- 
search which  interest  you  most,  two  faculty  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  a  college  transcript.  (Copies  of  the 
application  form  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  populat- 
ion institute), 

DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS 

The  deadline  for  applications  Is  April  30th  for  Intern- 
ships commencing  the  following  September.  Accreditation 
arrangements  need  not  be  completed  before  the  application 
is  submitted.  All  application  forms  and  Inquiries  should  be 
sent  to; 

The  population  Institute 
Intern  program 
110  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E, 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 


A  DOG'S 
LIFE 

Perhaps  in  the  midst 
of  Watergate,  scandals  are 
a  dime  a  dozen.  Neverthe- 
less, we  think  Captain  Chuck 
George  of  the  US  Army  Air 
Force  deserves  some  sort  of 
a  reward  for  having  more 
gall  than  just  about  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  The  Inter- 
national Herald  Tribune  re- 
ports that  Captain  George, 
stationed  in  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many, had  built  an  18-hole 
private  golf  course,  a  club- 
house, swimming  pool,  bar 
and  cinema,  all  for  his  own 
private  use.  The  complex 
was  built  with  about  $4  mill- 
ion worth  of  US  funds. 

According  to  Senator 
William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin, who  investigated  the 
affair,  "A  battalion  of  com- 
bat engineers,  some  600 
men,  plus  137  pieces  of  ear- 
th-moving equipment  had 
been  used  to  make  a  golf 
course  on  an  eight-acre  site 
whose  freehold  was  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  Larry 
Parry."  Larry  Parry,  it 
turns  out,  is  a  dog  owned  by 
Captain  George. 

When  asked  to  explain 
himself,  George  saidthegolf 
course  was  the  first  stage  of 
"a  community  relations  pro- 
ject. It  was  due  to  be  opened 
after  he  and  afewvolunteers 
from  his  squadron  had  ironed 
out  the  kinks." 


WOMEN'S 
CO-OP 


At  our  last  Women's 
Cooperative  meeting,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  hold 
business  meetings  only  once 
every  2  weeks  and  use  the 
in-between  weeks  forgetting 
together  &  getting  to  know 
one  another  -  also,  to  ex- 
plore the  issues  of  what 
each  of  us  wants  from  the 
group  and  what  we  can  con- 
tribute to  it.  It  seems  that 
interest  has  waned  some- 
what and  we  hope  that  you 
will  try  to  get  to  future 
meetings  and  bring  your 
friends. 

The  room  is  Miller 
Hall  is  staffed  irregularly, 
but  is  there  for  anyone  to 
use  who  wants  to.  Some  lit- 
erature is  available  and  the 
minutes  of  our  last  meeting 
are  posted.  Don't  forget  that 
we  have  a  bulletin  board  in 
Thompson  Hall,  across  from 
the  English  Dept.  office. 

We're  in  theprocessof 
planning  another  workshop 
day  for  April  26th  and  wel- 
come ideas/or  suggestions 
for  speakers. 

PLEASE  -  use  the 
room  and  enjoy  our  begin- 
ning -  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go!!!! 


BERTRAND 

RUSSELL 

TRIBUNAL 

INVESTIGATION 

Chile:  The  Bertrand 
Russell  Tribunal,  which  held 
a  war  crimes  trial  on  Viet- 
nam, is  now  investigating  re- 
pression in  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Latin  America.  Dr. 
Gianni  Tognoni,  who  recent- 
ly testified  before  the  Com- 
mission in  Rome,  will  report 
on  its  findings  next  week.  He 
will  speak  Wednesday,  April 
10  at  8  p.m.  at  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  Amphitheater  C, 
on  Longwood  Ave,  in  Boston 
and  Thursday,  April  11,  at  8 
,p.m.  at  Longfellow  Hall, 
Room  100,  Harvard  School 
of  Education,  Cambridge, 
Locally,  the  Chile  Action 
Group  is  looking  for  volun- 
teers to  help  publicize  the 
findings  of  the  Tribunal  and 
to  raise  money.  For  more 
information  call  them  at  267- 
6298  or  547-8737. 


HALL  ON 
THE  HILL 

Senator  Bob  Hall  an- 
nounced today  that  he  has 
invited  the  Republican  Plat- 
form Committee  to  hold 
hearings  in  Northern  Wor- 
cester County.  Hall  has  sch- 
eduled the  hearings  for  A- 
pril  16  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Franco  -  Americans  Veter- 
an's Hall,  WaterStreet,  Leo- 
minster. The  hearings  will 
be  open  to  the  public.  Indivi- 
duals, regardless  of  party, 
are  invited  to  testify  on  any 
plank  they  would  like  to  see 
included  in  the  Republican 
Platform. 

"It's  time  my  party 
listened  to  the  concerns  of 
the  people  of  Northern  Wor- 
cester County.  This  is  a 
chance  for  people  who  do  not 
like  what  the  Republican 
Party  stands  for  to  say  so. 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
large  turn  out  of  people  to 
speak  on  the  issues.  I  have 
invited  students,  senior  ci- 
"tizens,  veterans,  labor 
groups,  politicians  and  ev- 
eryone else  to  show  they 
care  about  the  issues  and 
about  two  party  government 
by  coming  to  the  hearings 
and  speaking  out. 

Persons  requesting 
more  information  should  call 
the  Senator's  office  at  345- 
2888. 
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First  Parish 

Church  - 

Ashby 

Calender  for 

April 

Sunday,  April  14  11:00 
a.m.  -  A  Special  EasterSer- 
vice:  LIFE  AND  RELIGION 
OF  JESUS.  Too  often  Chris- 
tianity is  a  religion  ABOUT 
Jesus  rather  than  the  reli- 
gion OF  Jesus.  Doug  B-K 
will  talk  of  the  life  of  Je- 
sus in  light  of  current  Bi- 
blical scholarship  and  dis- 
cuss Jesus's  simple,  non- 
judgement  religion,  (tradi- 
tional format) 

Thursday,  April  18 
8:00  p.m.  DANIEL  ELLS- 
BURG,  known  for  turning 
over  the  Pentagon  Papers 
and  for  being  a  target  of 
the  White  House  "plumbers" 
will    speak    at  the   church. 

Sunday,  April  21  11:00 
a.m.  -  Women  in  Theology: 
THE  CASE  OF  EVE  AGAIN- 
ST MANKIND.  A  short  play 
will  be  the  focal  point  ofthis 
service  dealing  with  wo- 
men's issues,  (contempor- 
ary service) 

And  more  to  come: 
PUTNAM  ENSEMBLE;  RE- 
TREAT; BLUE  GRASS  & 
COUNTRY  MUSIC  CON- 
CERT. 


T*nr 


Did  you  know  that  myths 

About  birth  control  can  get 
you  pregnant?  Let    Family 

planning  take  the  mystery 
out  of  birth  control  and  put 
the  facts  into  your  life. 

Take  time  out  to  make 
preparation  to  take  care  of 


Family  planning  can  provide  you  with 

(1)  Heath  examination 

(2)  Birth  control  information 

(3)  pregnancy  testing 

(4)  VD  counseling 

(5)  speakers 

(6)  Films 

Contact: 

Family  planning 
75  Day  St. 
Fitchburg,  Ma.  01420 

Te!.  345-6272 

Time:  8:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m„ 
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COURSE 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please  fill  out  the  Questionnaire  below  and  drop  off  at  the  cycle  office  In  Thompson 


Major . 
DeptI . . 


Hall. 
1. 

Faculty. 

2.  Should  there  be 

a)  a  number  of  required  GE  courses  plus  some  electlves? 

b)  fewer  required  courses  and  more  freedom  of  choice  within 

a  distribution  requirement? 

c)  fewer  required  courses  with  no  distribution  requirement? 

3.  When  should  students  select  their  major  area? 

a)  subfreshman  prior  to  admission 

b)  durlnf  first  year 

c)  during  second  year 

d)  beyond  the  second  year 

4.  Should  a  student's  general  education  program 

a)  be   completed  In  the  first  two  years? 

b)  be   spread  over  the  four  year  span? 

c)  be   largely  upper  division  courses? 

5.  Should  a  general  education  program  include 


a)  English   Composition 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  .  .  . 

none 

b)   Literature 

1  sem,  „ 

.  2  sem. 

.    more,  , . 

c)  History  of  Civilization 

1  sem. . 

,  2  serm 

,     more  . .  . 

d)  U.S.  History 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  .  . . 

none 

e)  social  studies  (sociology, 

mo 

Econ.,  psych.,  Geog., 

Pol.   sci.f   &    Anthropology) 

1  sem.  . 

,  2  sem. 

.     more  .  .  . 

none 

f)   Biological   Sciences 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  .  . . 

none 

g)    physical      sciences 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  ,  .  . 

none 

h)    physical    Education 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  .  .  . 

none 

1)    Foreign    Language 

2nd  year 

level  .  . 

3rd       year 

level 

j)  Fine  Arts  (Music,- Visual  Art, 

performing   Arts 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  .  .  . 

none 

k)    philosophy 

1  sem. . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  .  .  . 

none 

1)    Logic,   Rhetoric 

1  sem.  , 

.  2  sem. 

.     more  ,  . . 

none 

m)  Mathematics 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.    more  .  .  . 

none 

n)    Speech 

1  sem.  . 

.  2  sem. 

.     more.  . . 

none 

o)  Courses  offered  by  Nursing, 

Spec.  Ed.,  Human  services  & 

Med.  Tech. 

Faculties 

1  sem.  . 

,  2  sem. 

,     mure  .  .  . 

none 

p)  practical  Arts  -  Home  & 

Family  Living,  Consumer  Ed., 

political  Ed.,  Health  Ed. 

1  sem. . 

.  2  sem. 

, ,     more.  .  . 

none 

q)  other 

1  sem.  . 

,  2  sem. 

.     more  .  . . 

none 

Would  you  like  to  have: 

a)  introduction  to   Knowledge  foi 

Freshman 

Yes  ... . 

No 

b)  Mini-courses 

Yes  .... 

No 

c)  trimester  plan 

Yes  ...  . 

No 

d)   Free   course  In   an  experimental  division 

Yes  ...  . 

No 

e)  A  integrative  senior   seminar 

Yes  ... . 

No 

f)  survey  courses  in  humanities,  social  services 

and  phys.   scl.  divisions 

g)  How  many  s.H,  credit  should  be  required 
for   General    Education? 


?.    What  recommendations   do   you  have   concerning   a  program  of  General  Education  for 
all  students  at  Fltchburg  state  College? 
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ANNUAL  COLLEGE 
BOOKSTORE 

ODDS  &  ENDS 
BOOK  SALE 

SAVE  UP  TO  50%  OFF 

Art,  History,  English,  Garden, 
Pottery,  Animals 

SO  COME  IN  AND  BROWSE 
THROUGH  OUR  BARGAIN  RACK 


FRATERNITY 
FUTURE 

By  David  Mooney 


Never  in  this  writer's 
three  years  at  this  school 
has  he  ever  seen  so  much 
stupidity  in  the  Initiation 
procedures  of  some  of  the 
fraternities  as  he  has  these 
last  few  weeks.  It  seems 
as  If  the  basic  term  of 
"Brotherhood"  which  all 
frats  are  based  on  has  been 
altered  somewhat  and  now 
has  a  connotation  of  enem- 
ies. This  comes  to  mind 
because  from  many  reports 
and  opinions  heard  lately, 
the  usual  amusing  and  ever 
so  slightly  degrading  init- 
iation rites  that  most  pro- 
cedures that  most  fraterni- 
ties put  their  pledges  th- 
rough has  suddenly  become 
an  opportunity  for  the  so 
call  "brothers"  to  unleash 
all  of  their  Inner  hatred 
(probably  of  self)  in  the 
form  of  sadistic  play. 

I'm  sure  that  in  the 
first  fraternities  ever  foun- 
ded, their  chartersor  con- 
stitutions, whichever  the 
case  may  be,  stated  that  Ini- 
tiation rites  were  not  to  in- 
clude physical  injury  to 
incoming  pledges.  If  not, 
now  Is  as  good  a  time  as 
ever  to  add  on  to  the  present 
ones  in  order  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  and  extent  ol 
punishment. 

In  the  fraternities  that 
this  school  has,  I  remember 
how  the  Mohawks  once 
brought  awe  and  what  could 
be  called  fear  into  people 
at  a  mention.  As  it  was, 
the  frafs  initiation  wasno- 
ed  for  its  tough,  endurance- 
testing  qualifies  but  never 
really  strayed  from  the 
norm  of  humorous  antics 
during  pledge  time.  Unfort- 
unately, there  Is  an  upcom- 
ing decrease  in  the  number 
of  Mohawks  but  that  may 
pass  after  the  other  frater- 
nities begin  to  dwindle  be- 
cause of  their  unhumorous 
antics. 

This  tidbit  of  prlnthas 
come  about  because  many 
people  have  heard  of  and 
realized  that  some  of  the 
frats  (you  members  should 
know  who  you  are!)  have 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
I  hope  that  the  initiation 
pressure  Is  left  off  quite  a 
bit  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  pledges,  but  also  for 
the  prevention  of  a  disap- 
pearance of  two  of  the  fra- 
ternities on  campus." 

Besides,  boys,  whyput 
pledges  through  the  bullshit 
of  making  them  scratch  ana 
lick  your  feet  or  pick  their 
nose  and  have  a  meal  be- 
cause they're  going  tohave 
to  put  upwithalotmorethan 
that  in  all  their  classes  for 
the  next  three  years  anyway  I 


IDEAL  GIFT  OR  BUILD  UP 
YOUR  OWN  LIBRARY 


345-7353 
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PREGNANCY  TESTING  DONE  AT  LUK 

FEE-  02.00 

CALL  LUK  AT  345-7353      FOR 

MORE  INFORMATION 


LUK  LIMES  ROW  0P3K  24  HOURS  A  DAY 


LUK  NEEDS  YOUR  HELP.  PEOPLE  NEEDED  TO 
ANSWER  PHONES  PROM  NOON  TILL  MIDNITE. 
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HELENA 
OIL  SPILL 

At  about  midnight  on 
March  3,  1974,  an  estimat- 
ed 21,000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line spilled  into  the  Missi- 
ssippi River  when  a  barge, 
owned  by  the  Marine  Trans- 
port Company,  hit  a  sand 
bar.  The  accident  occurred 
at  Mississippi  River  mile 
number  669.5,  near  Helena: 
Arkansas. 

On  March  5,  the  barge 
was  offloaded.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  clean-up,  but 
there  was  difficulty  in  plac. 
Ing  booms  because  of  the 
rapid  current. 

The  spill  was  invest- 
igated by  the  Federal  Envt 
ronmental  protection  Ag- 
ency and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 
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